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CHAPTER X. 


THE TURRET-ROOM AND ADMIRAL BYNG, 


“Tt afternoon, as Lorraine was keeping guard over her boy as 
he played in the Dovecote, there was a knock at the door and 
Ellison entered with a parcel. 

“‘T have brought you this,” she said simply, opening the paper and 
displaying the folds of rich black silk. “It was a great bargain ; I got 
it at a sale in St. Paul’s Churchyard, but I could not make use of it 
for some time to come, and you really must have a nice dinner-dress. 
Mrs. Trevor and Mrs. Earnshaw are always inviting their friends. 
Highlands is a very sociable little place. I will drive you over to 
Dorchester one morning ; there is an excellent dressmaker there ; you 
will wear black silk, will you not?” looking at her doubtfully—as 
Lorraine did not answer—perhaps because her lips were quivering. 

“ Ah, Ellison, how good you are to me! Forgive me, dear ”—for 
the tears could not be kept back ; “ but I am not used to such kind- 
ness ; you think of everything.” 

“ Nonsense! how can you make so much of my little gift?” But 
though Ellison tried to laugh her voice was not quite steady. 
Lorraine’s sad little speech went to her heart. As she ran downstairs 
she told herself that her cousin should never have cause to say that 
again; undeviating thoughtful kindness should be dealt to her day 
by day ; her life was to be protected and happy, as far as she had 
power to influence it, every want was to be supplied and every wish 
gratified. ‘‘ Poor Lorraine, she is very nice, and I shall soon get 
fond of her,” she said to herself. ‘It is so pleasant to like people, 
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and I never could get fond of Letty; but Lorraine has a different 
sort of nature.” 

Ellison felt all the happier as she moved about the room arranging 
her flowers. The glow of benevolence seemed to warm her own 
heart. The idea that her cousin must owe everything to her, that 
she and her boy were already dependent on her for all their comfort, 
gave a stimulus and flavour to her own happiness. After all, gene- 
rosity is only a refined form of selfishness, the donor and recipient 
are equally benefited ; the purse may be impoverished, but the heart 
is enriched ; it is only the niggardly and the miser who are the 
losers. 

Ellison was secretly sorry that Mrs. Trevor had issued such an 
early invitation to dinner. She was anxious for her cousin to make a 
good appearance in her neighbours’ eyes, and was not at all desirous 
of presenting her in the light of a poor relation or a pensioner on her 
bounty. She was far too high-minded for such ideas to be welcome. 

It would have been so much nicer for Mrs. Trevor to have waited 
a little, and for Lorraine to make acquaintance with everybody—after 
the usual fashion over the tea-cups ; but Mrs. Trevor’s dinners were 
always stately little affairs ; people dressed smartly at them. It was all 
very well for Muriel to talk about sackcloth robes and garlands of 
ashes, but the Highlands ladies were so near London that they 
dressed very well indeed, and were somewhat critical on their neigh- 
bours’ appearance. Muriel might take liberties with herself, but 
Mrs. Trevor and Mrs. Earnshaw were always turned out by their 
maids, as befitted two well-preserved gentlewomen who knew they 
had their share of good looks. 

When the evening arrived Ellison looked at her cousin rather 
anxiously ; she had put on her plainest evening gown to keep her 
company ; it was a handsome black silk with heavy jet trimmings, 
and was the least becoming of her dresses ; but Lorraine thought it 
very stylish. 

“You must put up with me, Ellison,” she said, with a comical little 
smile. ‘I cannot do you credit this evening,” and then in a shame- 
faced way she put down on her cousin’s lap an exquisite little spray 
of white flowers that Ellison had arranged with much taste. 

“Thank you, dear, for your kind thought, but I must not wear 
flowers ; it would not be seemly in my circumstances.” 

“Of course not, it was thoughtless of me,” returned Ellison, vexed 
at the mistake she had made, and arranging the flowers in her own 
dress. ‘‘ Never mind, you look very nice without them.” And she 
was right. Lorraine’s plain black gown seemed moulded perfectly to 
her graceful figure, and the soft crape ruche was scarcely whiter than 
her slender throat ; the coils of bright auburn hair set off the small 
shapely head, and as Ellison watched her cross the room at Brae 
House she was struck with the indefinable air of distinction which 
always attracted strangers. 
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** Your cousin has lived much abroad, she tells me,” observed Mrs. 
Earnshaw in the course of the evening. “One can see that Highlands 
ought to give you a vote of thanks for introducing Mrs. Herbert to 
us ; she seems a delightful person. Just look! you can see for yourself 
that the Admiral has fallen in love with her; and as for Captain 
Faucit, he will go back to town a sadder and wiser man.” 

Ellison laughed good-humouredly. She was unfeignedly pleased 
that her cousin’s début had been so successful; everyone seemed to 
like Lorraine, and to be eager to talk to her; but more than once she 
had secretly marvelled at her assurance and ease of manner. There 
was no shyness or gawcherie, no consciousness that she was among 
strangers. Lorraine talked to everyone with the same friendly 
interest and simplicity. It was evident that she was enjoying herself 
immensely ; to her sociable nature it was delightful to find herself 
amongst all these pleasant, kindly people. 

She liked them all: the small, dapper Admiral with his big white 
moustache and loud, decided voice, and his comely wife, with her 
dark Spanish style of beauty and soft motherly ways; Captain 
Faucit, a light-hearted young officer with a handsome boyish face ; and 
as for the Trevors, they were quite like old friends now. She chatted 
happily with Colonel Trevor, and Ellison noticed that he laughed 
more than once at her droll original speeches. 

From where Lorraine sat she could see little of Muriel; but she 
heard her more than once contradicting the Admiral rather flatly ; but 
he took her rebuffs good-humouredly, and seemed bent on teasing 
her. Muriel was certainly not looking her best that evening. She 
wore an ugly green gown, and had some heavily cut amber beads 
round her throat: the colours were ill-chosen and peculiarly unbe- 
coming. Nevertheless, Lorraine’s eyes noticed at once the beauty of 
her full white throat and rounded arms—they were perfectly modelled. 

“With her advantages some women would have posed for a 
beauty,” she thought. ‘She has excellent points. I have never seen 
a more lovely mouth, and when she lights up, her expression is full of 
intelligence. There is no fault to be found with her features ; it is her 
complexion, her want of animation, the unhealthiness, mental and 
physical, of her aspect that makes people call her plain. One of these 
days, when we know each other better, I shall tell her that it is wicked 
to give people such a wrong impression. Nature meant her to be 
beautiful, and beautiful she shall be, if I can make her so; but she 
must get rid of her pet fiend, morbid fretfulness; good old Mother 
Nature will allow no such intruders to mar her wholesome 
handiwork.” 

When the ladies returned to the drawing-room Muriel tapped 
Lorraine lightly on the shoulder. ‘Now is our opportunity,” she 
whispered. ‘The Admiral will keep them at least half an hour while 
he tells his old stories. Gavin is used to them ; he generally has a 
nap and wakes up towards the end. Mother has her housemaid still 
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on her mind, and only wants to talk to Ellison; and Mrs. Earnshaw, 
well—tell it not in Gath—but she generally has a nap too.” 

“In that case we shall not be missed, certainly,” returned Lorraine 
smiling ; and they stole off together. On the first landing they paused 
simultaneously beside the window. The gardens of Brae were 
literally flooded with moonlight. ‘The dark masses of foliage in the 
Brae woods seemed only to define more sharply the alternations of 
light and shade. The evening was profoundly still, and an ineffable 
peace seemed to brood over everything ; the pathway of silver appeared 
to stretch away into infinite distance, and to Lorraine’s fancy, dark 
shadows, as of veiled figures, seemed to flit under the trees ; surely on 
such nights spirits must be abroad, she thought, when, even to human 
eyes, heaven and earth seemed meeting, and wonderful ladders of 
light were everywhere. 

“ How beautiful!” she sighed ; but even as she spoke her thoughts 
travelled back with curious persistence to the last moonlight she had 
seen in Beaumont Street. How tired she had felt that evening, for 
she had been sitting up the previous night with a child who had 
croup ; but she had stood at her attic window for a long time; she 
knew by the gleam of yellow light behind the stacks of chimneys that 
the moon was shining, and indeed the street below was so bathed in 
it that she could see the gaunt form of a thin cat creep along the 
wall. How hungrily she had fixed he: eyes on the little square patch 
of sky, which was all she could see from her window, until the great 
silver moon came into view ; it was the same moon that she had 
always known, just as silvery and beautiful as though it were gliding 
over the Lake of Geneva; but what grimy surroundings; and 
now her attic was empty, and she was enjoying this exquisite 
transformation scene; it was these sharp contrasts that seemed to 
steady and sober her. “I must never forget,” she would say to 
herself at such moments—“I must never forget that though I 
am happy, other women—God help them!—are suffering as I 
used to suffer.” 

Muriel’s first words broke on her exalted mood a little sharply ; when 
self-consciousness steps in even a moonlight effect may be pronounced 
stagey and a failure. 

“Don’t you hate dinners, Mrs. Herbert? How thankful I am 
those tiresome two hours are over. The Admiral bores one 
excessively ; he is terribly narrow and dogmatical.” 

“T thought him so amusing,” returned Lorraine. “ He is just like 
a little shaggy polar bear with his big white moustache and thick head 
of hair; I never saw such hair ; it is as fine and silky as a child’s, and 
his face is so nice and brown, just what a sailor’s ought to be. Heis 
a dear old man—at least he is not very old—and his wife is so 
handsome, she would certainly make two Admirals, even Ellison 
looked quite short beside her; but I liked to look at her; one so 
seldom sees that glossy black hair in an Englishwoman.” 
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** Ah, there is Spanish blood in her veins; all the boys have dark 
hair and eyes, and old Mrs. Langton is so fond of saying, ‘They do 
not favour their father at all.’ They are all big, strong men, and 
Philip is so handsome.” 

Ellison tells me that they are all abroad.” 

“Yes, Philip and Dacre are with their regiment in Burmah: it is 
the same regiment that Percy Chessington is in. Quentin is at a 
ranche in Colorado, and Howard is a middy.” 

“Poor Mrs. Earnshaw; what a pity she has no daughter!” 
exclaimed Lorraine sympathetically. 

“They had one girl, Lucia; but she died of typhoid fever when 
she was about fourteen. It was a great trouble, of course, and as 
mother has lost two daughters, she and Mrs. Earnshaw can feel for 
each other. ‘They are very chummy, Mrs. Herbert; they were old 
schoolfellows, and suit each other down to the ground. Now, have you 
had your fill of moonlight, for we shall never get to the turret-room at 
this rate.” Aad Lorraine reluctantly tore herself away. 

The turret-room was at the extreme end of one wing, and the cor- 
responding turret had been fitted up with a large telescope, and was 
used as a sort of observatory ; for Colonel Trevor had pronounced it 
too draughty for a sitting-room. 

Muriel was evidently fond of air and light. The turret-room, 
although it was by no means large, had four windows, and as wall- 
room was scanty, and completely occupied by a well-filled book-case 
and fireplace, the window recesses had been utilised. A writing-table, 
loaded with books, stood in one; a revolving book-table and easy 
chair in another ; a couch, with a reading-lamp and low table, in the 
third ; and the fourth window had a cushioned seat, large enough to 
hold two people, whereon slept a perfectly white Persian cat of 
immense size, and with the bluest eyes Lorraine ever beheld. 

She knelt down to caress it at once, and the creature arched its 
shaggy back with a delighted purr of recognition. 

“What a beautiful animal! I had no idea you had a pet: do you 
know, his coat reminds me of the Admiral’s white hair.” 

“TI am afraid his name will remind you of him still more,” returned 
Muriel. ‘Admiral Byng! He answers to his name, you see,” as the 
cat jumped into her lap and began rubbing himself, with an air of 
fondness, against her cheek and shoulder. ‘ You have no conception 
how affectionate he is; he is more like a dog than a cat; he will 
follow me right down to the farm, though he hates Bairn like poison, 
and will sit on the roof of the stable waiting for me, even if I am 
there for an hour or two; he goes all over the place with me, and 
not a dog dares to touch him; but I am always so nervous when 
the shooting begins, he is never allowed to follow me then, He 
sleeps in my room, and has an easy chair to himself ; and we are good 
friends—are we not, Admiral ?—and I would not change you for the 
best dog in creation.” 
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“ He is certainly a noble creature, and I respect him accordingly. 
But, my dear Miss Trevor, what a charming view you must have from 
thesé windows ; you are ‘ monarch of all you survey,’ indeed. I had 
no idea you could see Brae Farm; and from that further window I 
expect you have a view of the Woodlands Lodge?” 

“Yes, indeed, my views are richly diversified: woods, meadows, 
farms and ornamental cottages ; you must come up here by daylight. 
Let me see: Gavin is going to drive mother to Darley and Bramfield 
to-morrow afternoon ; will you come and have tea with me? Yes, I 
know Ellison asked me ; but two are so much cosier than three ; a three- 
cornered talk is not quite harmonious ; you can never strike three notes 
in perfect unison. Do you know what I mean? I am expressing 
myself awkwardly. What I would say is this: if you strike three 
random notes, one or other of them will be in a different key. To 
enjoy a real conversation two people must be in harmony. ‘There, 
have I made myself plain?” 

“Perfectly so; but even here there are exceptions to the rule, and 
I maintain that our threefold conversation would have been quite 
satisfactory ; still, I shall like to come. Do you have tea up here, or 
in the dining-room ?” 

“Whichever you like; but I think we should enjoy it more here, 
and then I shall tell Ford that I am particularly engaged. I have 
everything here”—opening a handsome carved chiffonier, where a 
dainty little tea-set and melon-shaped tea-pot reposed. ‘‘ Mother gave 
me these on my last birthday. She knew I should love to have a 
tea-set of my own; but Gavin told her she was absurd to humour my 
fads. Well—what is the matter now?” as Lorraine, who had taken 
up a book, put it down as though it burnt her. 

**Greek—do you read Greek ?” in an awestruck voice, for the book 
was ‘ Plato’s Dialogues ’— in the original. 

Muriel blushed, and then tried to laugh it off. 

““Why should I not read Greek? It is my favourite study. I used 
to read it with poor old Mr. Yolland—he was a fine scholar. We were 
just beginning Hebrew when he had that dreadful stroke. Oh, what 
a loss he is to me! He has helped me with my classical studies ever 
since I grew up. Mother never would let me go to Girton or 
Somerville as I wished, because she said I was not strong enough, and 
she could not spare me; but she sees her mistake now. It would 
have been far better for me to mix with girls of my own age than to 
plod on here all alone ; and now I have lost my one teacher.” 

“But Mr. Yolland has only gone away for a year. A year will 
soon pass.” 

“That is what they all say; but Iam not so sanguine. Perhaps 
I am disposed to take the dark view of things. I am afraid, from 
what Dr. Howell said, that my dear old magister is really breaking ; 
it is a second stroke, and I know they fear that the third might be 
fatal. The Vicarage was my haven of refuge; when I was shut up 
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with the Vicar in his study, working at Hebrew roots, time simply 
fled ; but it is dreary work drudging on alone.” 

“Could not your brother help you ? ”—a little doubtfully. 

“Gavin!”—contemptuously. “He is always telling me that his Latin 
and Greek have grown rusty, and that a smattering of Hindustanee and 
Sanscrit is all he knows. I do not quite believe him, for Helen-—his 
wife I mean—used to tell us how clever he was at languages; but I 
should be sorry to ask his help. My brother has peculiar notions ; he 
does not care for learned women. I made mother promise not to tell 
him about my lessons at the Vicarage; he has not a notion what my 
studies are. I believe that he thinks I dabble in science. Now I dare 
not keep you any longer, or even the Admiral’s stories will be over. As 
we go downstairs, I will show you my bedroom ; it is on the floor below, 
but almost equally secluded ; my passion for solitude increases.” 

‘“* What a pity!” replied Lorraine in a low voice ; but Muriel either 
did not hear her, or chose to make no reply. 

The gentlemen had already returned to the drawing-room when 
Muriel and Lorraine re-entered it. Colonel Trevor, who was 
standing beside Ellison, exchanged an amused glance with her; but 
Captain Faucit intercepted them at once. 

“Mrs. Herbert,” he asked eagerly, “do you think you could play 
this accompaniment for me? ‘Trevor has been asking me to sing, but 
Miss Lee says she is no musician, and I remember I never could 
induce Miss Trevor to play.” 

**T will try if you like,” returned Lorraine, taking the piece of 
music from him ; “but I must tell you frankly, Captain Faucit, that it 
is three years at least since I touched a piano. I used to be very 
fond of playing, but of course I am utterly out of practice. May I 
try it over first?” but though her fingers touched the keys a little 
uncertainly, she gained more assurance after the first few notes; out 
of practice as she certainly was, her firm light touch at once conveyed 
the impression that she had played well. 

The song was so successful and gave so much pleasure that 
Captain Faucit was induced to sing again. At the conclusion of the 
third song Colonel Trevor came up to the piano. 

“T am quite sure you sing, Mrs. Herbert,” he said persuasively, 
“and I do hope you will give us the pleasure of hearing you.” 

Lorraine coloured and hesitated. ‘I used to sing,” she returned, 
“but my voice must have suffered from disuse ; it is so many years 
since I tried to sing to any instrument. You must have noticed how 
stiffly my fingers moved when I first began to play, and it would be 
the same with my voice.” 

“If you would only try,” he persisted ; “we are all so fond of 
music here, my mother especially ; but neither my sister nor I are 
able to afford her that pleasure.” 

“Tf you really wish it, perhaps I could recall an old song,” returned 
Lorraine rather gravely. She had no morbid objection to use the 
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voice that nature had given her. She had so often sung her boy to sleep, 
that she knew it was still in condition; but her piano had been 
carried off with the rest of the furniture, and for years she had been 
too sick at heart to care to sing. 

Her choice must have seemed a singular one to most in the room, 
for she selected an old favourite of her father’s, “She wore a wreath 
of roses.” Her voice trembled a good deal during the first verse, but 
after a little the dear old associations shut out present surroundings. 
They were in the old sa/on at Brussels, the candles in the tarnished 
girandoles lighted the room dimly, the worn red velvet couches and 
chairs scattered over the dark polished floor looked regal in the 
obscurity ; her father’s grey head was distinct in the moonlight; she 
heard his voice saying: ‘ Bravo, my little Lorrie, that was well sung ! 
You must sing it again.” 

As the clear sweet voice grew stronger and fuller, Colonel Trevor 
left his position by the piano and stood by the window. When the 
song was finished and he came forward to thank her, his face had 
grown strangely pale. 

“My dear Mrs. Herbert, you have given us a great pleasure,” 
observed Mrs. Trevor with a beaming smile. “Your voice is 
delicious—it is so true and sweet. You must sing to us often—must 
she not, Gavin?” But Colonel Trevor had already made his little 
speech, and had left the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE THIN END OF THE WEDGE. 


As soon as the Admiral and Mrs. Earnshaw had taken their leave, 
Ellison rose from her seat; she was only waiting until Colonel Trevor 
returned to the room that she might wish him good-night. 

“T am going with you, of course,” he said, with a grave smile, as 
she held out her hand; “and Faucit will come too; he will be glad 
of the walk.” 

“‘ There is no need to trouble you. Mrs. Herbert and I can protect 
each other,” she replied, looking at him anxiously ; for his face was 
still a little drawn and pale. 

How grieved Lorraine would have been had she known that she 
had just sung his wife’s favourite song, though Helen Trevor had 
never sung it with such pathos and sweetness ; but Ellison’s fine tact 
guessed at once that this was the case, and she privately resolved to 
give her cousin a hint not to sing that song again. 

She wished that Gavin had not insisted on escorting them to Brae 
Farm, for she hardly knew what to say to him; in some moods he 
could not bear Helen’s name mentioned, and yet perfect silence 
might seem unkind. 
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It was almost a relief when he dropped behind to speak to 
Lorraine ; she had asked some question about a creeper at the hall 
door, and Ellison walked on slowly with Captain Faucit; but she was 
rather amused when the young officer began questioning her eagerly 
about her cousin. ‘ How long had Mrs. Herbert lived at Highlands? 
He had never met her before ; he had never even heard her mentioned ; 
and yet he was always running down to Brae House.” 

“My cousin has not been here a week yet. Yes, she is a great 
acquisition, as you say, and her voice is delightful. She has lived 
abroad a great deal, and in Ireland; and since her husband’s death——— 
But,” interrupting herself, ‘‘ were you wanting to ask me a question, 
Captain Faucit ?” 

“‘ T was only wondering how long ago Mrs. Herbert had lost her hus- 
band. She was not in very deep mourning, but somehow one could 
tell at once she was a widow. I like that sort of sensible mourning— 
don’t you, Miss Lee? There is nothing gruesome or morbid about it.” 

“Certainly not ; my cousin is not morbid. Mr. Herbert died about 
eighteen months ago. She has a little boy, such a nice little fellow, 
about two years old; but though I would not tell my cousin so for 
worlds, I am afraid he is delicate.” 

Meanwhile, Colonel Trevor was saying to his companion, with an 
impulsiveness that surprised himself afterwards: “I did not thank 
you properly for singing to us. I am sure it was an effort, and we 
ought not to have asked you. It was a curious coincidence, was it 
not, that you chose my dear wife’s favourite song?” 

Lorraine started—she felt suddenly hot all over. 

“Qh, Colonel Trevor, I am so sorry! Why did you not stop me? 
I would have sung another. I know exactly the sort of pain such 
a thing gives, and I am dreadfully grieved about it.” 

“Why, what nonsense!”—trying to turn it off. “I ought not to have 
told you ; but you sang it so beautifully—my poor wife could not have 
sung it like that; but she was passionately fond of music, and her 
musical at-homes were much appreciated. Perhaps I shall not ask you 
to sing that song again, Mrs. Herbert, but I do hope, as my mother said 
just now, that we shall often have the pleasure of hearing you. By ill- 
luck neither my sister nor my cousin has any musical talent. Little 
Miss Holt is our best performer and sings rather nicely, but the 
Mordaunts only play passably.” 

“TI doubt if I shall have courage to sing to you again,” returned 
Lorraine slowly ; ‘I should dread making a second mistake.” 

“You are convincing me of mine,” he said in a low voice. “ What 
a fool I was not to hold my tongue! But I do not generally talk about 
my own concerns. I was a bit upset, you see.” 

“Yes, and it was I who upset you. Well, I will not trouble you with 
any more repentance. You know quite well how sorry Iam. Next 
time I sing you shall choose my songs for me, and then I shall feel 
safe ””—turning to him with a smile. 
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“That is a bargain,” he returned rather abruptly, for somehow her 
smile rather confused him, and yet he could not have said why. Her 
singing had been a revelation to him; those pure deep notes ringing 
through the great room were full of passionate yearning and sweetness, 
True, her voice was somewhat untrained, there was an unevenness of 
execution, and it was not always well sustained, but that was probably 
owing to want of practice. 

He seemed about to speak and then checked himself ; the moonlight 
and the music, and the deep sadness of waking memories, should not 
betray him into unguarded speech. Mrs. Herbert was a stranger, and 
her charm of manner and womanly graces must not beguile him into 
a confidence that he might repent. When he next spoke it was to 
remark on the beauty of the night, and his wife’s name was not 
mentioned again. 

**T need not ask you if you have had a pleasant evening, Lorraine,” 
observed Ellison as she lighted a candle for her cousin. 

** No, indeed,” replied Lorraine with a sigh, “ I am afraid I enjoyed 
myself fartoomuch. You have no idea of my social proclivities. When 
I find myself among nice friendly people, I am always perfectly happy. 
I revel in the society of my fellow-creatures. I expect I talked far 
too much, but I never can remember to hold my tongue till I am 
alone in my own room.” 

“T hope not indeed. I am quite sure that you helped Captain 
Faucit to enjoy himself, and then they were all so charmed with your 
singing. I must give you one hint though: I am afraid that song had 
some painful association for Colonel Trevor.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned Lorraine, knitting her brow at the recol- 
lection. “It was his wife’s favourite song; he told me so, and of 
course I shall never sing it again. Oh, the mistakes one makes in 
life! How much happier existence would be if we could read each 
other plainly! Please do not speak about it; it has spoiled my evening. 
No, I won’t say that—it is too ungrateful of me.” 

** How strange that he should have told her that,” thought Ellison 
as she prepared to go her rounds. ‘“ Gavin isso reserved; he mentions 

Helen’s name so rarely, even to me. Well, I am glad poor Lorraine 
enjoyed her evening; she was certainly a success.” But more than 
once before she slept, Ellison pondered with odd indefinable surprise 
over the thought that Gavin should have broken through his reserve 
with a stranger. 

The next morning Lorraine began her labours in the poultry yard, 
and though the work was new to her and she had much to learn 
about her feathered charges, she was an apt pupil, and listened to 
Ellison’s instructions with intelligent appreciation. The coop with 
the imprisoned hen clucking with visible anxiety to her brood of 
chickens just out of reach of the maternal care, the still more wearing 
labours of the speckled hen with her adopted family of ducklings, the 
careless provoking turkey mothers, were all sources of interest. It was 
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a new little world and a fussy one, but there were plenty of whole- 
some object-lessons to be digested. 

As in life, the weaker went to the wall, and there was still the 
survival of the fittest, the struggle of life went on. The peckings and 
scratchings at the dust-heap for hidden grain reminded Lorraine of 
the harassed workers in Beaumont Street ; the loud cluck of demon- 
strative joy with which an egg was laid was a faint repetition of 
human congratulations. Even the lordly cock, strutting at the head 
of his obsequious harem, might have rebuked by his gentlemanly 
courtesy the rough hectoring manners of the lords of creation, many 
of them, alas, reeling home with empty pockets to abuse their patient, 
harassed wives. 

Tedo trotted everywhere after his mother with a big basket that he 
laboriously filled with stones. Ellison was just ministering tenderly 
to a sick hen, placing her carefully in a warm hay nest, and coaxing 
her to eat, when a whistle reached her ear, and the next moment two 
fat black puppies tumbled and rolled at Lorraine’s feet. Tedo 
dropped his basket and shouted out in a voice of ecstasy. 

“I have brought you the puppies, Mrs. Herbert,” observed Colonel 
Trevor, leaning against the lattice-work of the poultry yard. “The 
biggest and fattest is Tweedledum ; he isa finer fellow than Tweedledee, 
so I advise you to have him. He is a handsome little chap, isn’t he, 
Ellison ?” 

“Yes, there is no comparison,” replied Ellison, tucking in some more 
hay. ‘“ Gavin, I am afraid my dear grey hen—Mrs. Muggins—is very 
ill. I must get John Drake to look at her if she does not get better.” 

“Poor Mrs. Muggins ! I am awfully sorry!” returned Colonel Trevor. 
“Well, Mrs. Herbert, have you made up your mind?” But, to his 
surprise, Lorraine shook her head ; both the puppies were in her lap, 
and Tedo was evidently trying to climb up too. 

“It is so difficult to choose,” returned Lorraine, who was in deep 
perplexity. “Of course, I know you are right. ‘Tweedledum is 
very handsome, his coat is so curly and glossy; but the other one 
seems to want me to take him, he looks at me so pleadingly every 
now and then when Tweedledum lets him be quiet. Look, Ellison,” 
as the puppy licked her hand with his rough, red little tongue; “I 
think Tweedledee is a dear.” 

“ He is certainly a nice little dog,” agreed Ellison. 

“Look here, Mrs. Herbert, take them both,” interrupted Colonel 
Trevor; “they will make a splendid pair. And Ellison was only 
saying the other day that Sam Brattle wanted more dogs about the 
place since Rover died ; it would be a pity to divide them, and they 
are handsome little beasts.” _~ 

“TI have no objection if you like to keep them, Lorraine,” returned 
Ellison good-humouredly. ‘They can sleep in the out-house, and 
Daniel will look after them.” 

But Lorraine would not hear of this; one dog was enough for any 
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woman. She was very much obliged to Colonel Trevor, but though 
Tweedledum was the handsomer dog she would prefer to take 
Tweedledee. “And I shall call him Tweed, it will be much handier,” 
she finished, hugging the puppy as she spoke. 

“Come along, Tweedledum,” exclaimed Colonel Trevor, pre- 
tending to be affronted ; “‘for once, good looks are in the minority. I 
pity your bad taste, Mrs. Herbert, though, to be candid with you, I 
rather suspect it will be the case of the ugly duckling, and that Tweed 
has the making of a good dog in him. But I must be off, as I have 
promised to drive Faucit into Bramfield. I have to take my mother 
out after luncheon.” 

“Colonel Trevor looks much brighter this morning,” observed 
Lorraine ; but Ellison was already out of ear-shot. 

Gavin was evidently waiting for her to walk up the meadow-path 
with him, and she was never too busy to pay him this little attention. 
These desultory strolls were always enjoyed and appreciated by both. 
It was astonishing how much they always had to tell each other after 
even a few hours’ absence. 

Lorraine was in a little perplexity. Muriel had net mentioned 
Tedo, and she was afraid that he might be in the way. She dared 
not take him uninvited, and yet she was unwilling to leave him; but 
Ellison came to the rescue by promising to look after him. 

“TI have some cutting-out to do for the maids, and shall be in the 
dining-room until tea-time,” she said; “ so Tedo can play about and 
amuse himself; if visitors call, Dorcas shall look after him.” So it 
was arranged; and Lorraine went off with an easy mind. 

Muriel was evidently on the look-out for her; long before Lorraine 
reached the hall-door she was there waiting. She welcomed her with 
undisguised cordiality, and took her off at once to the turret-room, where 
a low tea-table was set out in the window overlooking the Brae woods. 

“I was so surprised to see you without your boy ; why have you 
not brought him?” she began. “Oh,” as Lorraine hesitated, “ was it 
my fault? Ought I to have specially invited him? How forgetful I 
am! But it must never occur again; bring him whenever you like. 
For this once I think I am glad to have you to myself.” 

“T am afraid a child is a little disturbing, though Tedo is wonder- 
fully good for his age. I like this room, Miss Trevor; I fancy it cold 
in winter, for it gives one the idea of being in a lighthouse—so many 
windows in a limited space.” 

“Tt is cold, certainly,” admitted Muriel with some reluctance, “and 
on windy nights all the witches seem to be holding Walpurgis night- 
revels. The shrieking and howling and wailing really affect one’s 
nerves. I often have to wrap myself in a fur-lined cloak, and draw 
the hood over my head as I sit by the fire. Mother saw me once, 
and said I looked most weird and picturesque.” 

They chatted pleasantly in this fashion over their tea. Muriel 
seemed like another person that afternoon, she was so animated. She 
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asked Lorraine a question or two about her wandering foreign life, 
and then grew so interested in her recital, that Lorraine was led on 
to tell her more and more. 

‘“‘ What an interesting life!” she said, when Lorraine had finished 
with a graphic description of Beaumont Street. ‘And you have really 
lived it too? Forgive me, I know how much you have suffered,” as 
Lorraine looked at her with reproachful surprise; “ but there has 
been no stagnation. One can bear pain; all people have to bear it 
more or less, at some period of their life ; but stagnation implies more 
than pain: it is an utter dearth of interest, a lack of everything that 
makes life worth living. Even affection stagnates if its natural flow is 
impeded.” 

“Life without affection is certainly not life,” returned Lorraine 
thoughtfully ; “‘ but we need not consider anything so abnormal; with 
a whole world full of human beings, we must have plenty of objects 
for our love.” 

“Oh, you are talking in the abstract! But, please, we will leave 
altruism alone for this afternoon ; you cannot feed famished babies 
on husks ; and in my present condition abstract ideas are mere husks. 
I want to get at the reality of things. I am interested in you, 
Mrs. Herbert, simply because you seem tome so human. Even in this 
brief acquaintanceship, I can see that life means more to you than 
it does to other people. I want to find out your receipt; you have 
suffered, but your troubles have not hardened you. In your place, 
I should have stiffened my neck and hardened my heart into a 
millstone, or else I should utterly have collapsed.” 

*‘T have no special receipt,” returned Lorraine a little sadly ; “you 
know there is always starlight, even when the night is blackest, only 
the clouds come between. ‘The worst of it is, people talk and act as 
though the clouds were all. I had my child. How was I to lose 
faith and courage when I had to work for my boy? My dear 
Miss Trevor, don’t you see life is not so dreadfully complex after all? 
There is always some one to love, and for whom we cheerfully take 
up the burden of existence ; no one is utterly without human ties.” 

“‘ Perhaps not ; but family ties are not always strong enough to bear 
severe tension. I know I am talking heresy, Mrs. Herbert, but 
it is awfully true. Some natures do not find happiness in ordinary 
family life.” 

The deep melancholy of Muriel’s tones convinced Lorraine that 
she was speaking of herself. 

There was a brief silence, and then the girl said a little shyly : 

“Mrs. Herbert, what would you do in my place? I have already 
acknowledged, though I am afraid rather vaguely, that I am not in 
complete harmony with my environment. I am clothing the difficulty 
in grand terms ; but it is really a difficulty.” 

“Vagueness will not help us, I am afraid,” replied Lorraine 
sensibly ; “but, Miss Trevor, at the risk of displeasing you, I am 
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going to say something very practical. If I were in your place, my 
first endeavour would be to improve my health as much as possible.” 

It was evident that this answer took Muriel by surprise. She 
coloured up and looked excessively astonished. 

“Tt is the first duty of everyone to be as well as they can be,” went 
on Lorraine. ‘ Work cannot be satisfactorily done when one’s 
physical machinery is out of gear. One feels intuitively that a healthy 
condition of body is somehow necessary to a healthy condition of 
mind. It is really awful to think how mind and body act and react 
on one another. I have gained my experience very painfully, I 
assure you.” 

“Yes, yes, I feel that you are right,” with a certain impatience of 
tone. ‘You are driving in the thin end of the wedge. I know 
what you want to say next: that I ought to give up my late hours; 
but after what I have told you it would be exacting a cruel sacrifice. 
You would not have the heart to rob me of those happy working 
hours ?” 

**T know it would be a sacrifice ”—hesitating over her words ; “ but I 
am quite sure you would be richly repaid for the effort... Your nerves 
would be stronger, your headaches less frequent, and the irritable 
strain lessened. You are somehow feeding on yourself. Why should 
you not put my advice to the test? Give up your night studies for a 
time—say, three weeks or a month—and see if you do not feel a 
different creature. Come, you have asked my opinion, and I have not 
scrupled to tell you the truth. I have made myself as disagreeable as 
possible, and now I must go home to my boy.” 

“You are leaving me just when I need you most ; but there, I will 
think over what you say. Is it not strange, Mrs. Herbert, I am 
allowing you to say this to me, and yet, the other day, when Gavin 
said exactly the same things to me, I was as cross as possible ?” 

‘“* Perhaps the moment was not propitious,” returned Lorraine, rising 
as she spoke. ‘“‘ We must take people at the right time, or our efforts 
will be thrown away. Have I been very impertinent, Miss Trevor ? 
But when I look at those pallid cheeks and heavy eyes, I perfectly 
ache with the longing to do you good, if you would only let me.” 

She put her hands gently on Muriel’s shoulder as she spoke, and 
looked at her wistfully. 

“You shall help me,” returned Muriel in a low voice. ‘“ Every 
word you say helps me,” and then as Lorraine kissed her, in the sweet 
old words of Holy Writ, the soul of Muriel Trevor was knit to the 
woman whose gentle sympathy had gone straight to her heart. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


THE next few weeks passed smoothly and happily for Lorraine. 
Every day deepened her attachment to Ellison and her love for her 
new home; never in her life had she known such tranquil days. 
Sometimes she would go to an upper window of the house with some 
favourite book, and looking out upon the wide exquisite prospect, 
would lose herself in comparisons between past and present. Yet 
she had found plenty of occupation; time only strengthened and 
cemented her intimacy with Muriel Trevor, and there were few days 
when she and Muriel failed to meet. 

Though Lorraine’s affections were strongest for her cousin, she 
responded readily and warmly to Muriel’s passionate devotion. She 
guessed intuitively that the girl had suffered terribly for the want of a 
friend to understand her. She was too peculiar to invite general 
sympathy ; other girls of her age were repelled by her; it had grown 
to be a morbid and fixed idea with her that no one needed her 
affection. She loved her brother ardently ; but he was never able to 
discover this fact on account of the constant friction between them. 
Her mother had never really influenced her. Mauriel’s fondness 
for her was critical and exacting; in her shallow creed it was the 
mother’s duty to love her daughter and to bear with her, and for the 
daughter to take everything as a matter of course; at least she acted 
as though these were her tenets. 

“* Mother does not want me to-day ; she is quite happy alone,” was a 
usual formula with Muriel, and she had actually grown to believe that 
this was the truth. Mrs. Trevor never took the trouble to dispute it ; 
she was easy and indolent of temperament, and a dull hour or two was 
preferable to an argument with Muriel. ‘“ Why should the child be 
troubled by her depression,” she would say to herself; ‘ with her weak 
health she had enough to bear;” and she would battle bravely with 
despondent memories as she sat at her embroidery. Or if the task 
were too difficult, she would seek new cheerfulness amongst her 
beloved flowers. But if Muriel had only guessed at her mother’s deep 
inward sadness, with what repentance she would have devoted herself 
to her! It is cruel to think how wilfully we blind our eyes to the 
needs of those who are closest to us, and how often we act upon 
those words that “evil is wrought by want of thought as well as want 
of heart.” And so the tares are sown that ruin a harvest. 

How bitter would have been Muriel’s compunction if she had 
guessed how often and sorrowfully her mother thought of her dead 
sisters. ‘Florrie would never have left me to sit alone,” she 
would say to herself ; for Florence had been her special darling, and 
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sometimes when Muriel sat at her studies in the turret-room—when 
evening had closed in—Mrs. Trevor would fall into a half waking 
dream in the twilight, and it would seem to her as though the sweet 
faces of her dead children looked pityingly on her from the shadows ; 
nay, sometimes soft childish hands seemed to touch her. ‘ Mother, 
are you alone? Shall Maud and I sit and talk to you a little?” How 
plainly she heard the words as she started up from her doze! But 
she was very loyal to her daughter, and would never allow Gavin to 
say that Muriel neglected her; she even grew tearful if he persisted in 
repeating it. 

She hailed joyfully the marked improvement in the girl’s health, 
which was the result of Lorraine’s sensible advice. 

“‘T hope you notice the difference in your sister,” she said one day 
to her son. “She has really seemed a different creature since Mrs, 
Herbert took her in hand. I have not heard ker complain of head- 
ache for the last ten days; and even her complexion looks clearer. 
Ellison was remarking on it just now. She says now that Muriel 
dresses her hair differently, she has become quite good-looking.” 

“T have noticed that she is far less irritable,” he returned. ‘The 
fact is, mother, Ellison has let mein for a thing or two. Mrs. Herbert 
has begged her to keep earlier hours. Why, last night it was only half- 
past ten when I came back from Price’s Folly, and the turret-room was 
dark! She was half killing herself, but it was no use telling her so; 
but Mrs. Herbert is a privileged person. You know what the old 
proverb says: ‘One person may steal a sheep_where another may not 
look over the hedge.’” 

“Yes, dear, it is very true; but Mrs. Herbert is such a delightfully 
sympathetic person. She was with me a long time this morning 
helping me in the conservatory, and I found myself telling her all 
sorts of things.” But, with her usual reserve, Mrs. Trevor refrained from 
mentioning the subject on which she had talked to Lorraine. In 
reality she had been speaking of her dead children: she had pointed 
out a lovely creeper that had been planted on Florence’s fourth birth- 
day, and somehow Lorraine’s gentle sympathy had drawn her to speak 
more fully. 

It was an indulgence that she seldom allowed herself; but 
she accused herself of selfishness when Lorraine suddenly burst into 
tears. 

“My dear Mrs. Herbert,” she exclaimed in consternation, “I am 
so ashamed of myself! I am a selfish, egotistical old woman. z I have 
no right to inflict my troubles on other people.” 

“Please do not say such things,” returned Lorraine, hurriedly 
drying her eyes. “It was foolish of me to cry; but I do feel so 
sorry for you. You have gone through all this, and yet you say so 
little about it, and are so brave and cheerful, that no one guesses 
how much you have had to bear.” 

“Thank you, my dear; you are very good,” returned Mrs. Trevor. 
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Ah, there is Muriel coming in search of her dear Mrs. Herbert. 
You must not let her know that I made you cry,” and Mrs. Trevor 
cleared her throat, and hummed a little air as she took up the watering- 
pot again. And Muriel, who was full of her own concerns, was 
too anxious to explain the cause of her long absence to notice any- 
thing unusual in their manner. But a few days afterwards, as they 
were walking from church together, Lorraine glanced back at the little 
group of three that were following them slowly, Mrs. Trevor and her 
son and Ellison, and then she said half to herself and half to Muriel: 

“What strange mistakes one makes about people. When I first 
saw your mother I thought her one of the most cheerful women I 
had ever met. Such good spirits are deceptive. No one would ever 
guess from her manner that she had known so much trouble.” 

“Ah, mother gets over things so quickly,” returned Muriel indiffer- 
ently. ‘Troubles do not go so deep with her as with other people. 
I mean,” as Lorraine seemed surprised at this speech, “that she has 
a happy knack of forgetting unpleasant things.” 

“Are you quite sure that she forgets?” asked Lorraine, persist- 
ently. “Your mother has an unselfish nature. I should not be 
surprised if she keeps her troubles to herself on principle. Some 
people are strong enough to do so without sympathy.” 

“I do not think mother is one of them,” replied Muriel, and then 
she changed the subject somewhat abruptly; but later on she 
remembered Lorraine’s words. 

An evening or two after this, as Lorraine was walking up the 
Dorchester Road toward Highlands, she saw two persons standing by 
the gate leading to the Redlands Woods, evidently in earnest con- 
versation. One of them was Sam Brattle, and the other, to her 
surprise, was Ruth, the handsome parlour-maid at Brae Farm. It 
was unusual for her to be out at this hour, but perhaps she had been 
sent on some errand. As Lorraine walked on, the girl passed her 
very hurriedly ; and Lorraine, who had observant eyes, noticed that 
her face was flushed as though she had been crying. 

She mentioned it to Ellison when she reached home. “I hope 
Ruth is in no trouble,” she said, ‘but I certainly thought Sam 
Brattle was speaking very angrily as I passed. I believed he was 
such a good-tempered fellow.” 

“So he is; Sam has an excellent disposition, as you know. I 
think most highly of him, and so does Gavin, and his opinion is 
worth something; but I am afraid Ruth tries him dreadfully. She 
is not acting quite straightforwardly, and I begin to fear that she 
is playing a double game. Sam is desperately in love with her ; 
but though she likes him, he cannot induce her to promise that she 
will marry him. She keeps putting him off and making excuses, and 
tells him that she does not want to be engaged; but Sam is afraid 
that he hasarival. The fact is, Mr. Edgar Yolland of Mansoule Farm, 
near Redlands, admires Ruth, and though he is old enough to be her 
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father, and is not at all interesting, and a widower to boot, he is a 
rich man compared to poor Sam. He is a distant cousin of our poor 
old vicar, and calls himself a gentleman-farmer, though he is really a 
yeoman ; and he has a good house, and a handsome balance at the 
Dorchester Bank.” 

Lorraine looked aghast. ‘Surely, Ellison, you cannot mean that 
tall elderly man with grey hair and a stiff wooden figure, who sits by 
the organ and sings through his nose; he is fifty-five if he is a day! 
I never look at him without thinking of Noah in Tedo’s Noah’s ark.” 

“* Well, he is certainly very stiff and dry ; but you are wrong about his 
age. Mr. Yolland is only forty-eight ; he is an old-looking man. Gavin 
says he has his good points. He is an excellent farmer, and very 
hard-working and painstaking, and he rides straight across country, for 
he keeps a hunter. But report says the first Mrs. Yolland was not 
specially happy.” 

“But it is impossible that she could think of marrying that 
stick of a man—a beautiful young girl like Ruth! ” 

“Oh, of course not,” returned Ellison rather sarcastically, for the 
subject of her pretty maid’s delinquencies always vexed her. ‘We 
know no young girl ever married an old man for his money ; they are 
never mercenary, never alive to their own interest. What a profound 
observer you must be of human nature! ” 

** Oh, don’t joke about it—it is too dreadful! Why do you not talk 
to Ruth—surely you could influence her?” 

*‘T have talked to her a score of times, but I never can bring her 
to book; she is terribly slippery and evasive. Iam convinced that 
she really cares for Sam, but her head is turned by the attentions 
of a real gentleman, as she calls him. His farm is his own. 
The Yollands have a most respectable pedigree, and Edgar Yolland 
is honestly bent on marrying the girl, The vicar was very much 
vexed about it, but he could say nothing. ‘The connection between 
them was strained, and they are not very good friends. You see, though 
Edgar Yolland is a gentleman in Ruth’s eyes, he is simply a rich 
yeoman, and leads a plain, homely life, and certainly he is not a 
prepossessing man.” 

** And she will marry him, and be miserable ever afterwards.” 

“ My dear Lorraine, Ruth will have brought her misery on herself, 
and in that case I should not pity her ; but I cannot help hoping that 
she will come to her senses before it is too late. Sam is a little 
injudicious : he gets wild with jealousy and loses his temper, and that 
only makes matters worse. He should be more patient with her. 
Ruth is not the sort of girl to be threatened. The Brattles, with all 
thei: virtues, are thorns in my side. Do you know that Tom Brattle 
is making up to Eunice? I believe the affair is progressing smoothly. 
Eunice is a perfect treasure to me, and I can ill spare her; but she 
will make Tom Brattle an excellent wife. I do wish Ruth would not 
be such a fool. If she marries Sam, Gavin has promised to let 
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them live in that pretty cottage you have so often noticed—at present 
the gardener lives there, but it is far too good for him. Cousin Louise 
often says she would not mind living there herself. But there is 
something else on your mind, Lorraine, besides Ruth’s delinquencies. 
I can see by your face that something has happened ; besides, Gavin 
has been here.” 

“Then you know it,” returned Lorraine in a disappointed tone. 
** And I meant to surprise you.” 

‘Well, he certainly told me that they have settled on a /ocum tenens, 
and that he is coming next week. He is an Oxford man, and has had 
a curacy in London, near Uxbridge Road, and his name is Vincent— 
the Reverend Eric Vincent.” 

“ And is that all you know about him?” as Ellison paused. 

** Let me see ; Gavin said something more ; yes, that he is unmarried. 
He certainly said nothing about his appearance or capabilities.” 

“No, of course not, for only one of the churchwardens, Mr. 
Tarrant, has seen him; but I can tell you more about him than 
that.” And as Ellison looked at her inquiringly she continued in a 
triumphant tone: ‘‘ Mr. Vincent is not very well off, and has not long 
lost his mother ; and he has a lot of young brothers and sisters.” 

“* How on earth did you find this out ?” 

“Oh, I thought you would be interested! Well, I will tell you all 
about it. I was just walking up the village when I suddenly took 
it into my head that I would step in at the white cottage and have a 
word with Mrs. Drake—you would have done the same yourself, would 
you not? Well, I found the poor woman in such a fuss and pucker, 
she looked quite harassed, poor soul! Her first words were, Did I 
know the new young minister who was to do duty for the vicar had 
taken her rooms, and he had written to say he had four brothers and 
sisters, but as there were no other lodgings to be got in Highlands 
they must put up with the one sitting-room? Mr. Tarrant had 
told him it was only a small room, but they must just make the best 
of it.” 

“Four brothers and sisters!” ejaculated Ellison in a horrified tone. 
“That pokey little parlour will not hold them! How is he to write 
his sermons and study ? Why, the thing’s impossible—it will drive him 
crazy before a week is over! I do not wonder Mrs. Drake was in a fuss.” 

“T assure you she looked ready to cry over it; she had always 
made her lodgers so comfortable, she said, but as her husband told 
her, there was no doing impossibilities. She begged me to look at 
the rooms, and to tell her what I thought of them: they were in such 
nice order and so spotlessly clean and fresh; but of course it will be 
a terribly tight fit.” 

“There are only two good bedrooms; the third is a mere slip of 
a room,” returned Ellison, whose practical mind had at once grasped 
the situation. ‘They will be cooped up like so many chickens. I 
wonder how old the children are? ‘There is one comfort, that they 
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will have Mrs. Drake to look after them—she is such a kind-hearted, 
motherly woman, and she is so fond of children.” 

It was soon evident to Lorraine that Ellison could talk and think 
of nothing but the /vcum /enens, and that her curiosity and benevo- 
lence were strangely excited. She could hardly suppress a smile 
when Ellison suggested that they should walk over to The Meadows 
the following afternoon, as it was so long since they had called on 
Mrs. ‘Tarrant, but she had the tact to suppress her amusement. 

“The Meadows,” as it was called was a comfortable red brick 
house, overlooking the vast park-like meadows, through which Lorraine 
had been driven on the first day of her arrival. The nearest house 
to it was Price’s Folly, about half a mile off. The green seclusion 
of The Meadows had taken Lorraine’s fancy. 

The house was spacious enough to hold a large family, but the 
Tarrants had no children. Ellison was very partial to Mr. Tarrant. 
He was a big genial man, with a never-failing fund of good humour ; 
but his wife was less to her taste. She was a very ordinary little 
person, plain-featured, and with a thick stumpy figure, which she 
loved to adorn with the brightest and most crude colours. Like 
her husband, she was good-tempered and kind-hearted ; but her 
benevolence was apt to degenerate in fussiness, though her intentions 
were good. 

Ellison once remarked in a moment of confidence to Lorraine, 
that she often wondered why Mr. ‘larrant had married his wife. “She 
must always have been ordinary-looking,” she went on; “and she told 
me once that she had no money, but they seem as happy as possible, 
and he is quite devoted to her.” 

“There is no understanding these things,” returned Lorraine. 
“She must have had some fascination for him; probably she was in 
love with him, and he saw it. ‘There is no answering for the conse- 
quences of a man’s vanity”; and Ellison agreed that this was the 
probable solution of the mystery. 

They would both have been honestly surprised and not a little 
touched if they had known that Richard Tarrant so idealised his 
homely little Dutch-built wife as to think her perfect. Like the 
renowned Vicar of Wakefield, he had chosen her for such qualities as 
would wear well; and in some respects she would have rivalled Mrs. 
Primrose, for she was a good-natured voluble woman. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


BETWEEN THE LILIES, 


THERE was no doubt of finding Mrs. Tarrant at home. She was one 
of those women—happily rare in these hygienic days—who take their 
exercise in trotting after their housemaids ; a walk with her husband 
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or a drive in the small phaeton was a treat for highdays and 
holidays. 

“What do I want with air, my dear,” she would say. ‘I am sure 
our upper windows are always open, even in October. Every room 
in The Meadows is as sweet and fresh as possible. Richard ”—she 
invariably spoke of her husband as Richard—“ is always teasing me to 
go out with him, but I tell him my feet are ready to drop off with 
aching with just following Jane about with the clean chintzes ; girls— 
even the best of them—are so stupid, and Jane is such a feckless 
creature ; she will stand talking to Timothy for half an hour together, 
never heeding the time.” 

Mrs. Tarrant received them with her usual cordiality, and insisted 
on ordering up tea at once. 

“Richard will be so sorry to miss you. He has gone down to the 
Institute with the new papers, but he will be back soon,” she said, 
clearing the table briskly as she spoke. ‘There were four maids at the 
Meadows besides the factotum Timothy, but none of them worked 
harder than the mistress. 

‘“We are so sorry to miss Mr. Tarrant,” returned Ellison, coming 
to the point at once, after her usual fashion. ‘‘ We wanted him to tell 
us about the /ocwm tenens. Of course we are all interested in the subject, 
and he is the only person who can give us information.” 

“‘T wish he were here to tell you himself,” returned Mrs. Tarrant, 
who knew well in her wifely heart that Richard loved to tell his own 
stories. And she was just a little bit in awe of Ellison, whose quiet 
decision always seemed to rebuke her fussiness. But the pleasure of 
imparting information was a temptation, so she cleared her throat, 
after a moment’s hesitation, and began her recital. 

“Richard came home quite excited from his day in London. 
Directly he got into the house, while he was wiping his boots on the 
hall mat, he called out to me, ‘We have got the right man at last, 
Martha. Mr. Vincent seems quite up to the mark, and I have 
booked him for St. Jude’s. I shall speak to Mrs. Drake to-morrow 
and secure the rooms, for he is coming next week.’” 

“Tam glad Mr. Tarrant was satisfied. He is a very good judge 
of people.” 

“Ah, he was more than satisfied! He says his vicar spoke most 
highly of Mr. Vincent, and that he seems quite grieved to part with 
him. But they are so poor at St. Barnabas, that he cannot afford to 
keep two curates, and that Mr. Vincent, being the junior, must be the 
one to leave. Richard says he is rather young to be /ocum tenens ; at 
least, he is afraid the Admiral and Mr. Mordaunt may say so. But 
he has a good degree, and is very clever; and the vicar told Richard 
that he was very conscientious and hard-working, and that he was 
greatly beloved by the poor people.” 

“Mrs. Drake told my cousin yesterday,” interposed Ellison, “ that 
Mr. Vincent has some young brothers and sisters.” 
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“ Ves, is it not extraordinary? The eldest girl is only about twelve 
or thirteen, and the boys are younger. He told Richard everything as 
they walked from the vicarage ; he is not in good spirits, for his mother 
died recently—about three or four months ago—and he said that 
he was quite lost without her, and that he had not an idea what he 
was to do with the children; they are only his step-brothers and 
sisters, you see. Why,” interrupting herself joyfully, “ there is Richard ! 
I knew he would be back soon!” And Ellison gave a sigh of relief 
as the big, fine-looking man entered the room. 

“ Halloa, Martha, I had no idea you had a tea-party, or I would 
have smartened myself a little!” he exclaimed, glancing at his dirty 
gaiters. “ Howdo you do, Mrs. Herbert? I am delighted to see you ; 
you are beginning to look all the better for the air of Highlands.” 

‘Richard, my dear, what was the name of the place where Mr. Vin- 
cent’s step-father lived? Myhead is like a sievefor names, as you know.” 

“What, have you been poaching on my manors ?” in rather a crest- 
fallen tone. ‘“ How women do love the sound of their own tongues! 
So you have been telling them about Mr. Vincent. Poor fellow! Isn’t 
it a sad business, Miss Lee, having all those children on his hands? 
Mr. Stephenson told me that he had never seen anyone so cut up 
at losing a mother; but Mrs. Scott was a thoroughly nice woman, 
and he and his wife had liked her manners; pleasant people those 
Stephensons. Well, Martha, aren’t you going to give me any tea 
after my dusty walk ?” 

‘Oh, my dear, to think that I had forgotten you! But Phebe shall 
make you some fresh tea; this is not fit to drink.” 

“Phebe will do nothing of the kind; there is plenty of excellent 
tannin here,” taking up the tea-pot from his wife’s reluctant hand and 
helping himself liberally. 

“Oh, Mr. Tarrant, do tell us one thing!.” pleaded Ellison, inter- 
rupting this flow of playful conjugal reproach. “Is Mr. Scott dead ?” 

“Certainly he is. Poor woman, she was unlucky to lose two good 
husbands! He died about three years ago, before Vincent was ordained 
deacon. He was very much attached to his step-father; he told me 
that he felt so grateful to him for the education he had given him, 
‘I know now how he stinted himself to do it,’ he said, for he is a 
frank, open-hearted sort of fellow. ‘I owe it to him and to my 
mother to do the best I can for those poor children.’ And then he 
questioned me very anxiously about Highlands—was it a healthy 
place? The children had been ill—they had had measles lately— 
and were a little pulled down in consequence, and so on; but I soon 
convinced him that our fine air would soon pick them up.” 

“T told Ellison and Mrs. Herbert, Richard, what a good young 
man he was.” 

“Yes, I heard plenty to his credit at the vicarage. You see, I 
lunched there ; and when I was left alone in the drawing-room with 
Mrs, Stephenson she quite opened her heart tome. I tell my wife 
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that she must not be jealous, because all the ladies do that—eh 
Martha?” And with a waggish look at his sturdy little wife he went 
on: “She said they would all miss him so—that even in these fifteer. 
months they had become attached to him; but that she was sure a 
change would be good for him ; that the loss of his mother had tried 
him severely. She was a sweet woman, and had kept things comfort- 
able for him. During her lifetime they had not been so badly off; she 
had a wealthy sister who had made her a yearly allowance; and 
though the house they lived in was small there was always an air of 
comfort about it. Mrs. Stephenson told me that this lady—she did 
not mention her name—had quarrelled with her nephew, and that he 
did not expect this allowance to be continued. Since his mother’s 
death it had not been paid, and she had taken no notice of his letter. 
‘So as he has little of his own,’ she went on, ‘I am afraid they will be 
terribly pinched, poor things, for Nora is too young to manage 
properly.’ ” 

“There, I knew Richard would tell you everything,” observed Mrs. 
Tarrant in a relieved tone; “ he has the best memory in the world— 
he never forgets anything. What, are you going already, Miss Lee!” for 
Ellison was buttoning her gloves with an air of resolution that did not 
escape her hostess’s observation. 

“ Isn’t it a sad story,” exclaimed Lorraine, as they walked through the 
meadows. ‘I do not remember to have heard of sucha case before.” 

“IT wonder what Mr. Vincent has done to offend his aunt?” was 
Ellison’s practical response to this. ‘‘ Young men have so little tact 
sometimes in dealing with elderly relatives. Of course, she ought to do 
something for those children. Mrs. Tarrant said she was rich—it is 
this part of the story that puzzles me most.” 

“TI cannot help thinking of those poor dear children,” returned 
Lorraine. ‘I wonder who took care of them when they had 
measles? Poor little dears, I am afraid they must be terribly 
neglected!” And in this fashion they talked until they reached 
Brae Farm. 

They found Colonel Trevor awaiting them. They had seen very 
little of him during the few last weeks, as he had been staying with 
some friends in London. He had also been to Brighton and 
Folkestone with Capain Faucit. Ellison, who was used to his 
frequent absences, took the matter very quietly; but she always 
welcomed him back with undisguised pleasure. 

“There is Gavin,” she said, with no perceptible change of tone ; 
but there was a brightness in her eyes as she hastened to meet him, 
and perhaps he held her hand a moment longer than usual. 

“‘T have seen so little of you lately,” he said, “that I thought I 
would walk down here before dinner—need we go in?—it is so 
pleasant in the garden.” And Ellison, who generally yielded to his 
slightest wish, sat down willingly on the garden-seat, and made room 
for him beside her. 
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“T hope you are not going to run away, Mrs. Herbert!” he 
exclaimed, as she manifested no intention of joining them; but 
Lorraine smiled and shook her head. 

“T must go to my boy; he will never let Dorcas sing him to sleep. 
I will come back as soon as I can leave him.” 

“Mrs. Herbert looks a different creature,” he observed when she 
was out of hearing, “she has gained tone and vitality ; I never saw 
such a change in any woman. You have done a good work there, 
Ellison.” 

“Lorraine is very happy—she is always telling me so,” replied 
Ellison; “there is something childlike in her nature. I think she 
enjoys things more than other people do. Your mother is very fond 
of her, Gavin. I pretended to be quite jealous the other day.” 

* And what about yourself? Has Mrs. Herbert found the way to 
your heart yet?” 

“Oh, yes ”—colouring a little, for she never liked to be questioned 
about her feelings, only Gavin was a privileged person—“I have 
grown so used to Lorraine that I should not like to part with her. 
She seems almost like a sister to me, and she is so sweet and 
unselfish.” 

“ Ves, I am sure of that; but some one else is sweet and unselfish 
too—eh, Ellison ?” 

“T don’t know about that,” with a charming blush; and then she 
said hastily: “ Ah, Gavin, you have no idea of all Mr. Tarrant has 
been telling us about Mr. Vincent this afternoon. Lorraine and I 
wcre so interested.” 

It was shyness and an odd sort of reserve that made Ellison turn 
off Colonel Trevor’s pretty speeches in this manner ; she had done so 
more than once lately, when he had showed a disposition to be 
demonstrative. Colonel Trevor failed to understand himself or her 
just now; he was in that transition state when some crisis seems 
impending. He had made up his mind during the last few weeks 
that it would be a good thing for himself that he should marry 
Ellison. When the society of a woman is necessary to a man, 
it is surely a desirable thing that he should make her his wife. 

He had thought it all carefully out as he had paced the cliffs at 
Folkestone. His second marriage would be very different to the 
first. His love for his beautiful young wife had been the passionate 
devotion of youth; when she had died, the best part of him had 
died also. 

Well, he had mourned for her as truly as a man could mourn, and 
now it remained to him to do the best he could with his life. 
Probably he had many years before him: a man a little over forty 
had a right to consider himself in his prime. During these few years 
Ellison had become very dear to him ; their friendship for each other 
was unique and did them both credit. If he could only bring himself 
to the point of asking her to marry him. He knew that she would 
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make him happy. Who understood him as Ellisondid? Who knew 
his little ways so well, or had taught herself to bear with his 
peculiarities as this trusty friend of his? 

He had come back to Highlands two days ago with the fixed 
intention of asking her. ‘They had already met once; but Ellison 
had had some farming business on her mind, and the mention of Sam 
Brattle had put courtship out of his mind. But this evening surely 
the Fates propitious to lovers were in his favour. 

The sweetness and serenity of the June evening were so restful ; 
the air was fragrant with the scent of lilies; Ellison’s bees were 
returning to their hives laden with rifled spoils; Tedo’s playfellows, 
the doves, were still cooing on the window-sill; the pigeons were as 
usual strutting and pluming themselves on the red roof of the barn ; 
the sweet, pungent smell of new-mown hay blended with other scents 
it might have been at such an hour and amid such surroundings that 
Adam told the first love-tale to the youthful Eve. The stage was 
ready—the scenic decorations perfect. Even the orchestra was tuning 
up with good-night twitterings ; it was only for the actors in the great 
tragedy of life to perform their parts; and yet why should Colonel 
Trevor be so backward in his role? Why should feminine gaucherie 
and shyness put him out? Gavin could not have answered this 
question. He listened silently and without any special interest as 
Ellison talked about the Jocum tenens. Perhaps he wondered a 
little that she should be so interested in a perfect stranger, and, being 
a man, he was not very much touched by her account of the children ; 
but he heard her out with commendable patience, and asked a 
question or two to show that he was listening. But presently, in spite 
of himself, his attention wandered. The window of Good Rest over- 
looked their seat, and they could plainly hear Lorraine’s voice singing 
to her boy. Gavin could even distinguish the words—it was some 
childish hymn or other— 


“ Every spring the sweet young flowers 
Open bright and gay, 
Till the chilly autumn hours 
Wither them away ; 
There’s a land we have not seen, 
Where the trees are always green.” 

He had not heard her sing since the evening she and Ellison had 
dined at Brae House, and somehow the sound of her voice affected 
him strangely. Simple as the refrain was, the pure liquid notes were 
exquisitely sweet as they floated towards him. 

Even Ellison paused to listen; her cousin’s singing gave her great 
pleasure. Ail at once she became conscious of her companion’s 
mood. Gavin was inclined for silence. She dropped the thread of 
her talk instantly; her fine tact was seldom at fault. Perhaps the 
secret of her influence with him was her wonderful adaptability to 
his moods. 
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Presently the voice ceased ; then, to their surprise, Lorraine herself 
appeared with Tedo in her arms. She had wrapped him up warmly, 
and meant to try the air as a soporific. She passed them with a 
little nod, and began pacing the long path between the clumps of 
tall white lilies ; but they could hear her singing softly to herself. 

*‘ Gavin,” exclaimed Ellison, rousing herself, “you will be too late 
for your dinner. You had better stop and have supper with us.” 
And as he hesitated, she continued: “I shall take no refusal. You 
have not had a meal here since my cousin came; you were far more 
gracious in poor Miss Lockwood’s day.” 

“Very well, then ; I will stay if you are sure it is convenient.” 

“Then, if you will excuse me, I will go in and tell Ruth to laya 
place for you. By-the-bye, Ruth has gone to Redlands to see her 
mother; but Dorcas really waits very nicely.” 

Gavin made no attempt to keep her; the hour had passed. 
Perhaps his humour had changed; a man is essentially a thing of 
moods. As Ellison entered her house, on hospitable thoughts intent, 
and inwardly rejoicing that Gavin would spend the evening with them, 
Colonel Trevor rose from his seat and joined Lorraine. She made 
him a sign to speak softly. 

*Tedo has been rather fretful the last day or two,” she said. “He 
is not a strong child, I am sorry to say, and he is often a little ailing. 
You see the air has sent him off to sleep. Does he not look com- 
fortable ? ”—lifting up the corner of the shawl for him to peep. 

“ He is far too heavy for you; you are looking as tired as possible. 
Give him to me; I will not wake him.” 

Colonel Trevor spoke in a quick authoritative voice ; and Lorraine, 
who was a little taken by surprise, actually allowed him to take the 
child out of her arms. She said afterwards laughingly to Ellison 
that Colonel Trevor had a way with him that made people submit to 
his orders. 

“He was very kind, though ”—interrupting herself as though she 
had been ungracious. ‘“ He saw I was tired, and he did carry Tedo 
so nicely.” 

Certainly Colonel Trevor understood his business. He stood still 
while Lorraine drew the shawl over her boy, and then he proposed 
that they should take a turn in the kitchen garden. 

“There is no need to go in yet. It is a lovely evening, and Ellison 
will be back directly ; and you see I have not awakened the boy.” 

* But why should I burden you in this way?” remonstrated 
Lorraine. “I am sure Tedo is heavy.” But Colonel Trevor had 
sufficient kindness of heart not to contradict this statement. In 
reality he thought the little fellow too light for his age, but he would 
not have said so for worlds. 

Some indefinable feeling made him glance compassionately at the 
young widow; but Lorraine, who felt very happy that evening, 
misunderstood his grave pitying lock. 
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“Some people say that a summer’s evening makes them feel sad,” 
she said. “I hope you are not one of them, Colonel Trevor? ‘The 
evening sunset—oh, do you see those glorious pink clouds ?—and 
the scent of the lilies, and this sweet warm air, make me feel as light- 
hearted as a child. On such an evening all must be well with me; 
that is what I say to myself.” 

“Ah, I see you agree with Browning! Not that I profess to be a 
student of Browning—life is not long enough, as I often tell Muriel 
—but I know exactly what you want to express— 


** God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


“Yes, that is beautiful; you have certainly understood my meaning. 
When my boy grows up, I hope he will love the country as much as 
his mother does. I mean to teach him botany and natural history ; 
but ”—interrupting herself with a laugh—‘“I must first teach myself. 
I am always making plans about Tedo. He is to be such a good 
man, so true and honourable and upright. He must never tell a 
falsehood if he does not wish to break my heart. Ah, you think me 
foolish, Colonel Trevor, but Tedo is all I have—the one treasure that I 
had saved out of the wreck! How can I help setting my heart on him ?” 

“Do not hold him too tightly,” was the grave response. “I hada 
treasure, too, and I lost it.” 

Colonel Trevor never knew what made him say this. Perhaps the 
suppressed passion of Lorraine’s tone instinctively induced him to 
utter this warning. It was as though some shipwrecked mariner who 
had lost his ali were watching another toiling heavily in a frail bark. 
But he reproached himself a moment afterwards. 

“You must not let me make you melancholy with my dour 
speeches,” he said apologetically, as she fixed her eyes on him 
without speaking, though her lips parted. 

Did she understand his warning? She certainly grew a little pale. 
The next minute he saw her lift the shawl and kiss the arm of the 
slumbering boy. 

“He must not be out any longer,” she said quietly. ‘We are 
near the house. Will you kindly give him to me now?”—and, 
without a word, he obeyed her. 

“When he grows up to be a man?” he said to himself, as he 
turned down another path. “Poor woman, she is storing her 
. happiness in a very frail vessel; and I am sure that, from her 
manner, Ellison agrees with me. Ah, well, who knows what is for 
the best? Those who die young are not always to be pitied. If he 
were to be taken, would she still agree so joyfully to the words I 
quoted to her? 


*** God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world.’” 


(Zo be continued.) 





FALSE DELICACY. 


ALSE delicacy is scarcely less an enemy to comfort than down- 
right brutality itself. Failing the supreme tact that divines by 
instinct the fitting act or word for every occasion, a quality almost as rare 
as genius, a hale, hearty, even if blunt manner is generally far more 
pleasing than the awkward beating about the bush of one who possesses 
sensibility without sense. 


“If you gently stroke a nettle 
It will sting you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains.” 


Indeed, the tenderer a person’s susceptibilities, the harder his 
circumstances may be, the more do they demand a breezy way of 
treatment. In our anxiety to avoid touching the sore places of some 
sick or sorry neighbour we often only irritate them, and leave the object 
of our solicitude more hurt than if we had frankly approached him, 
ignoring even in our own mind, if possible, the consciousness that 
there was anything to be delicate about. 

You have met, say, with some great reverse of fortune which, for 
the time being, has crushed all hope and energy out of your heart. 
But some morning, one of those lovely mornings that are able to 
cure all sadness but despair, you rise in a more buoyant mood, and 
taking heart of grace sally forth into the sunshine. Is not the air 
still yours to breathe, the “divine sod” yours to tread? Away with 
clouds and cares! and for the moment you feel fit to cope with wind 
and tide again. ‘“‘ How’s yourself?” some bluff acquaintance cheerily 
salutes you. Why, “yourself” is as well as ever, you thankfully 
reflect. As long as a man is sound in wind and limb, he can afford 
to dispense with silken cushions. 

Presently comes along another, one who prides himself on the exquisite 
refinement of his feelings. In every line of his expressive countenance 
the sense of your loss is plainly written. Heaccosts you with a shame- 
faced air, as if some disgraceful secret were in the sweet spring wind. 
*‘ Beautiful weather!” you remark. He looks up to the welkin with 
a grudging glance, as who should say, “ Yes, indeed! ’Tis a wonder 
it should be so unfeeling as to shine over your calamity.” You 
inadvertently allude to some innocent extravagance you may have 
perpetrated in his company in your prosperous days—a good dinner, 
a trip to the sea-side, or what not. He draws down the corners of 
his mouth, and with consummate delicacy (as he imagines) turns the 
subject, leaving you at last dejectedly wondering how you could 
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possibly have ventured out into the garish light of day, and eager 
only to slink back into the obscurity that best becomes you. “ Poor 
Soanso is terribly cut up over his trouble,” the delicate-minded 
creature will probably remark, commenting on the meeting afterwards. 
“JT had to use the utmost tact to avoid touching on dangerous 
ground,” whereas, perhaps, a frank allusion to your affairs would have 
depressed you far less than this gingerly half-and-half avoidance of the 
matter, as if it were something too ghastly to bear allusion to. 

We occasionally come across some story of how, strolling perhaps 
through a foreign city, the narrator has chanced on an old college or 
club companion in the last stages of destitution, breaking stones on 
the road-side, or sitting begging on a doorstep, and with the professed 
view of sparing the poor outcast’s feelings has sneaked off, either 
with or without a douceur deposited for him with some third party. 
3ut is such sentiment the outcome of true humanity? Does it not 
savour rather of the motive of the dwellers in Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ City 
of Darkness,’ who kept their sick and crippled hidden away in close 
places, lest their own tender susceptibilities should be shocked by the 
sight of them. When a man has sunk to the condition of a beggar 
surely the coxcombry of happier days will have fallen from him, like the 
fashion of the coat he once wore upon his back. And if on his grief- 
dimmed eyes the vision of the passer-by may possibly have chanced to 
strike, what a pang would it not add to his misery to feel himself 
branded anew as unfit for recognition by his former intimates. 

It is this absence of false delicacy, this touch of kindly nature that 
gives such a healing charm to children and those of childlike mood. 
Like the sun that pierces through the poor man’s rags to warm him, 
like the wind that brings its freshness to the dens of misery, like the 
flowers that unfold their dewy petals in the haunts of disease and vice, 
not refraining because they may waken memories of joy and innocence 
in some sad heart, like the love of God let loose upon the world are 
they ; their little arms will cling around the most forbidding neck, 
their little voices break unheeding whether on words of strife or awk- 
ward silence. ‘They will lean their rosy faces against the careworn 
cheek of age, alike unconscious and careless of the contrast. ‘Their 
little feet will dance on graves. 

Something of this spirit it was that made the coarse jibing sympathy 
of his poor fool so welcome to King Lear through all his griefs ; yes, 
when his “ sovereign shame” would have detained him even from 
Cordelia. 

The priest and the Levite had perhaps been friends and boon 
companions of the man who fell among thieves on his way to Jericho 
and was left to perish on the road, and it may have been their 
extreme delicacy alone which made them shrink from recognising him 
in his pitiable plight. “Poor Benaiah would be mortified to be 
discovered in this abject condition. Who would be so coarse as to 
appear to notice him?” each may severally have argued as, with his 
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gaze discreetly averted from the bruised and bleeding wretch, and 
turned in the direction of Jerusalem, he delicately withdrew. 
The vulgar Samaritan, fortunately, was troubled with no false 


delicacy. 


“So love does loathe disdainfull nicitee,” 


as the courtly poet of the Faerie Queene expresses it. 


Or, in the 


version of the genial Yankee humorist, the raciness of which is only 


equalled by its humanity :— 


**W’en you see a man in woe, 
Walk right up and say ‘ Hullo!’ 
Say ‘ Hullo!’ an’ ‘How d’ye do?’ 
‘ How’s the world a-usin’ you?’ 
Slap the fellow on his back, 
Bring yer han’ down with a whack ; 
Waltz right up, an’ don’t go slow, 
Grin an’ shake an’ say ‘Hullo!’ 


Ts he clothed in rags? O sho! 
Walk right up an’ say ‘ Hullo!’ 
Kags is but a cotton roll 

Jest for wrappin’ up a soul; 

An’ a soul is worth a true 

Hale an’ hearty ‘ How d’ye do?’ 
Don’t wait for the crowd to go; 
Walk right up an’ say ‘ Hullo!’ 





W’en big vessels meet, they say, 
They saloot an’ sail away. 

Jest the same are you an’ me— 
Lonesome ships upon a sea, 
Each one sailing his own jog 
For a port beyond the fog. 

Let yer speakin’-trumpet blow, 
Lift yer horn an’ cry ‘ Hullo!’ 


Say ‘Hullo!’ an’ ‘Tlow d’ye do?’ 
Other folks are good as you. 

W’en ye leave yer house of clay, 
Wanderin’ in the Far-Away, 

W’en you travel through the strange 
Country tother side the range, 

‘Then the souls you’ve cheered will know 
Who ye be, an’ say ‘ Hullo!’” ' 


PAULINE W. ROooseE. 
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PLEYDELL’S PREDICAMENT. 
By C. E. C. WEIGALL. 





HERE was no- 
thing theleast 
romantic about 
Bernard Pleydell, 
theseniorsubaltern 
of one of the Garri- 
son Artillery Bat- 
teriesin Malta. He 
was standing in his 
quarter at Fort 
Margherita, 
gloomily looking 
out at the driving 
rain, and the thick 
smother of smoke 
from the P. & O. 
Chusan, that: was 
getting up steam 
in the Quarantine 
Harbour below. 
A “Gregala ” was 
blowing, and the 
Mediterranean, 
lashed into 
breakers, was roar- 
ing and dashing under the cliffs on which the fort was built. 

Pleydell’s quarter was not at all pretty. He had made no attempt 
at decoration, and the thinly colour-washed walls looked more bare 
than ever, in contrast to the three or four prints cut out from illus- 
trated papers and pinned up against them. Half a dozen photo- 
graphs of male and female Pleydells adorned the chimney-piece, but 
as they were all sallow and black-haired like himself, they added no 
touch of beauty to the room. 

The generosity of a grateful nation not having provided the huts 
with fire-places, a paraffin stove was smelling evilly in one corner, and 
near it a small monkey was crouching, blinking his eyes in a drearily 
meditative manner, and plucking at his blue and red flannel coat in 
discontented fashion. 
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The monkey was Pleydell’s only real friend, for the sad reason 
that the senior subaltern was not popular with his fellows. It was no 
doubt his own fault in a great measure, for he was by nature exceed- 
ingly reserved, and his habits were unsociable. 

He had not appreciated the chaff that had been showered upon 
him on his first arrival, and had resented it with all the dislike that 
had been bred in a boy reared exclusively at home, and then hustled 
into the service through the militia. 

Mr. Pleydell senior had had great ideas as to the rearing of his 
eldest son. But as these were unfortunately nipped in the bud by the 
total loss of his fortune when Bernard was barely six years old, the 
theories were never put into practice. 

No one however regarded young Pleydell with any great amount of 
love, for he was not the sort to inspire strong feelings of any kind, 
and it was not in the nature of the Pleydell family to be demonstra- 
tive, or even, as the outside world said, ordinarily affectionate. 

Bernard had drifted to Malta, after Woolwich and Gib., with a 
definite idea that life was a failure, and his life in particular most 
undesirable. He had fallen in somehow with the monkey, regarded 
with great disfavour by the rest of Battery —, and the two disconsolate 
ones had become great friends. 

“Tt doesn’t seem much use going on living after all!” he said, as 
he turned back from contemplating the rain-washed walls of the guard- 
room and the shivering sentry. “I can’t afford to play polo, and I 
don’t suppose I could stick on a pony if I did try, for [ don’t know 
its head from its tail. Who in all this beastly hole cares twopence 
whether I live or die; and a drop over the rocks would be so easy ; 
the coroner would bring it in, ‘drowned while bathing,’ and the 
battery would only say I was a fool, and that would be nothing new. 
They wouldn’t care much at home either. Frank is the sharp one of 
the family, and if 1 was gone there’d be more of the needful for him!” 

‘The monkey gave a grunt. His sympathies were evidently aroused, 
and Pleydell stooped to scratch him gratefully behind the ear. 

“l’ve always been the unlucky one of the family, too. ‘They say 
luck must turn ; but it’s a deuce of a long time turning with me.” 

If the monkey could have spoken, he might have said with truth 
that since he had been reft from his parental tree in Singapore, the 
luck had certainly not been in his favour. But being a reserved 
monkey, he merely made an ineffectual grab at an inquisitive 
mosquito and subsided into himself. 

“Who is there?” said Pleydell sharply, as a heavy step stumbled 
up the wooden stairs, and a knock came at the door. ‘Oh, it is you, 
Brady! What do you want ?” 

*¢ Please, sorr, there’s a lady asking for you in the officer’s mess,” said 
the soldier-servant, with an ill-concealed grin, ‘and she wouldn’t be 
put off with no one else either! She’ve got a pile of luggage, and 
a cab, sorr, and the Major says will ye plase to come at oncet!” 
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Pleydell turned white. 

“A lady? What do you mean, Brady?” he stammered. For 
in the whole course of his five-and-twenty years of uneventful life, he 
could remember no member of the female sex who was the least likely 
to have turned up unexpectedly in Malta. 

“She’s just a slip of a gurl—as purty as the daylight, sorr, and 


” 


as neat as 

Brady was waxing sentimental, and paused in vain to find a 
suitable simile wherewith to describe the peculiar charms of this 
unknown fair one. He sidled up to the table, keeping a furtive 
eye on his master, and began to straighten the books and papers 
that lay in an untidy heap upon it. 

“The Major’s a bit put out, sorr,” he suggested tentatively. 

Pleydell seemed to be stricken dumb by the awful event that was 
seemingly about to happen to him. His face, with its expression of 
undisguised horror, was almost ludicrous. 

“What am I to do?” he ejaculated helplessly. 

“If I might make so bold, sorr, ’d say as how you'd better go 
at once; for the Major, he if 

Pleydell gave vent to an exclamation that is better left unre- 
corded, and cramming his cap over his eyes, fled down the steps 
and out into the mess-garden. With reckless disregard for his neat 
blue suit, he dashed through puddles and mire, and flung the rain- 
drenched rose-branches from his path, reaching the mess-hut before 
he had given himself time to consider the awful step he was taking. 

He was a young man who shunned the society of women on 
every occasion in life. And to be stranded in this fashion, without 
the option of escape, was indeed a calamity. 

Brady, left alone with the monkey, contemplated his own face in 
his master’s looking-glass with much equanimity. Then he tried on 
Pleydell’s ties one after the other, and read his latest letters from 
home that were stuck carelessly in the rim of the glass, while the 
monkey sat and looked on, blinking like a meditative Sphinx. 








II. 


THE mess-hut presented a truly strange appearance when Pleydell 
slunk in at the door, bringing an atmosphere of rain and fog 
with him. He had gathered so far, that a carrozza stood waiting, 
with two boxes of vast dimensions filling up inside and outside, 
while the Maltese driver was drying his wet clothes on the 
cushions. The luggage had evidently just come off the P. and O. For 
one was labelled “Not wanted on the voyage,” and the other 
“Wanted in the cabin.” The initials, in white paint on their black 
covers, were no help to the distracted young man, for he could recall 
no Pleydell whose initials were J. T. P, 
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The clerks in the Colonel’s office opposite were evidently 
overcome by the novelty of the situation, and the sentry, outside 
the guard-room, had shortened his pace to stare through the driving 
rain at the dripping carriage. 

Major Clay was sitting bolt upright in his favourite lounging-chair 
with a righteous air, as though to assure the world that he never 
went to sleep after luncheon, and that he was not suffering tortures 
from sitting on a tin of tobacco. 

Two subalterns were pretending to read in the background, and 
Captain Hill was pouring out tea from a brown Rockingham teapot 
with a broken spout, and wishing, with a heated air of annoyance, 
that the bread-and-butter was a little thinner. 

On the sofa near the door, a girl was sitting, dressed in a brown 
tweed gown and a sealskin jacket, with a jaunty little felt hat perched 
on her dainty head. She was very pretty, with waving bronze-coloured 
hair and a complexion like a blush-rose. Her saucy blue eyes were 
lifted mischievously to Hill’s solemn face, and as Pleydell entered he 
heard her say, in a sweet shrill voice : 

“Oh, thanks so much! No sugar for me and lots of milk. 
What a funny little place this is! Fancy having no real fireplace, and 
almost seeing daylight through the cracks in the walls!” 

“Yes, ah, yes,” murmured Hill; “but it has its advantages; it 
is—ah—very healthy.” 

“For those who can endure to the end, I suppose! It must be 
a regular survival of the fittest! What do you do if anyone gets 
bronchitis ?” pursued the rosy lips. 

Fortunately for Hill, the unhappy youth in the doorway stumbled 
into sight at that moment, and the Major sprang to his feet. 

“Oh, here you are, Pleydell! I must be off! Confounded 
press of work! You'll be glad to see your sister?” 

“Jack!” cried the girl, making a step forwards and then stopping 
dead with her hand still outstretched. “Oh, it isn’t Jack!” she 
broke out piteously. ‘ Where is he? what has happened ?” 

“ Heaven knows!” groaned Pleydell miserably, as he eyed the 
beautiful stranger in front of him in blank dismay. He had never in 
his life set eyes on her before till that moment ; and he had certainly 
never been known by the name of Jack. 

“But where is Jack Playdel, my brother?” cried the girl, 
hysterically, resting one hand on the table, and looking at him with 
tearful eyes. 

Pleydell had never been looked at by such eyes before, and the 
winning light in them took his breath away. He no longer felt shy. 
A feeling of pleasure was beginning to dawn in him, which expressed 
itself in one of his rare smiles: a smile which made his face quite 
handsome. 

“My dear young lady, I don’t know anything about your 
brother!” he said gently; “but since you are here, under the 
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influence of some mistake, you must allow me to escort you to 
your friends.” 

The attitudes of the three men in the background became, at 
this point, thoroughly characteristic. ‘The two subalterns were looking 
on with ill-concealed amusement at Pleydell’s new attitude. Captain 
Hill had risen to his feet, still unconsciously grasping the teapot, 
which was dribbling a hot stream over his trousers, and trickling 
dismally down upon the rug at his feet. 

The Major, being a woman-hater, had already taken flight for 
fear he should be consulted in the matter, and was even now 
making the best of his way down to the Ferry, to escape to the 
Castille for safety. 

“But I haven’t got any friends here!” said the girl, breathlessly. 
“T thought that Jack—my brother, I mean—had got here from 
India by this time—he is coming here, you know—and I was 
not very happy in England with my guardian; so I ran away, and 
came to keep house for Jack.” 

“Then you must be a sister of the Playdel who has just got his 
step and is expected here next month to join us. He got a go of 
fever and could not leave in the last trooper. But his name is 
spelt differently to mine!” said Bernard, earnestly. ‘Shall I take 
you back to your ship again? You could return overland from 
Brindisi.” 

At that moment the harsh shriek of the P. and O. whistle was 
heard, and, looking out, he saw the black funnel of the ship below 
the hill moving swiftly out of the harbour towards the sea. 

The girl stood erect for a moment, her pretty head thrown back, 
her face blanching. 

“It has gone, so that is no use!” said Bernard, dully. 

She gave a quick glance of fear around her, and, sinking back on 
to the sofa, burst into a flood of tears. 

The two subalterns, appalled at the new turn that affairs had 
taken, basely deserted their brother in his hour of need, and left the 
room with more haste than elegance. 

“Oh!” said Baynes, the orderly officer, as he banged the door 
of his quarter behind him, and flung himself into a chair, roll- 
ing backwards and forwards convulsed with mirth. “Poor old 
Pleydell! Fancy him a squire of distressed damsels! I wish I was 
going over to mess to-night—the joke is quite too good a one to 
lose !” 

“Well, it would be a bit hard on Pleydell to turn the joke against 
him when he has behaved so uncommonly well through the whole 
affair!” expostulated the other. 

“ Didn’t you think she was going to embrace him, when she called 
out ‘ Jack’?” 

“ By Jove, she is a pretty girl ; and Pleydell’s in luck’s way for once !” 

“Just lend mea hand with this distribution schedule, old chap. 
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The Colonel’s nuts on getting it to-morrow, and I never had a head 
for figures—and my forage bills will keep cropping up between the 
lines. It really is an infernal nuisance that the expenditure of every 
subaltern must exceed his income !” 

Hill and Pleydell, in the ante-room, stuck gallantly to their post. 

Pleydell stayed, because he had begun to feel a sneaking liking for 
his position. And Hill stayed because he felt ita mean thing to leave 
his own subaltern in the lurch. But he retreated discreetly into the 
background, and blocked up the window against curious eyes with his 
portly figure. 

He went further even, and began to whistle a bar or two of a comic 
song, thinking that it would put the girl more at her ease to be thus 
delicately assured that he was not thinking about her. 

And when Molly Playdel swallowed down her tears, and roused 
herself to consider existing circumstances, the words of “ Jemmy on the 
Chute, boys,” became inextricably mixed up with the peculiar 
expression on Pleydell’s distressed face. 

She laughed a little, and sat up, with the tears hanging on her long 
lashes, her cheeks flushed, and her lips still quivering. 

“It’s a dreadful thing,” she said quaintly. ‘ But since I am here, 
and have not enough money in my pocket to get home again, I will 
go to the hotel, and stop there till Jack comes. He can’t be very 
long, and as he has got lots of money, that will be all right. Jack and 
I have always done everything together, so he will not be the least 
surprised to find me waiting for him here!” 

“Don’t you think, Pleydell,” broke in Hill clumsily, “that we had 
better take her to Mrs. Holland? You see, Miss Playdel is so young 
to—to——” 

**T won't go to any nasty spiteful women !” cried Molly with sudden 
energy. ‘I have made a vow to have nothing to do with women 
again, since my guardian’s wife turned out such acat! Iam nineteen 
and quite old enough take care of myself, and insist on being taken 
to an hotel at once!” 

There was something so imperious in her voice, that the two men 
gave way at once with the usual masculine cowardice where women 
are concerned. And Miss Playdel held out her hand to the elder man 
with a pretty gesture of dismissal. 

** Good-bye, Captain Hill; thank you very much for the tea. I am 
afraid I must have been an awful bore coming in like this. You need 
not be the least alarmed on my account, for I left my maid at the 
P. and O. office, and we will call for*her at once. Come along, Mr. 
Pleydell!” And with the air of an empress she swept out of the 
ante-room, her humble namesake following in her train. 

“ Well, of all the rum goes,” ejaculated Hill, contemplating ruefully 
the pool of tea on the rug, “this is the rummest I ever knew! 
What the dickens will happen next? Fancy Pleydell the hero of an 
affair like this !” 
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He sat down and tried to settle to his cigar and his Zzmes. But 
the leading articles seemed to be prosy, and his eyes would wander 
to the deserted sofa, where he conjured up a vision of a lovely piquant 
face, and a pair of tear-drenched eyes. 

Molly Playdel had temporarily glorified the mess into which she had 
flown like a sunbeam; and Captain Hill, beginning to fear that ne 
was on the high road to making a fool of himself, went to his quarter 
and read ‘ Fortification ’ for an hour. 


Ill. 


Tue drive to Valletta seemed actually short to Pleydell that afternoon. 

He had forgotten to take a coat, and the rain was driving in at 
every angle of the carrozza, the useless leather curtains of which flapped 
wildly in the wind. But such was his distracted state of mind, that 
he actually felt neither rain nor wind, although one shoulder and arm 
were drenched to the skin as he held on to Molly’s box to prevent it 
from sliding off the seat at every jolt of the rickety cab. 

Molly’s chatter seemed to him the most amusing and witty conver- 
sation to which he had ever listened, and he hated the thought of the 
elderly maid who was cooling her heels in the office in Valletta, and 
to whom he must consign his lovely charge. 

The carrozza rattled down Strada Mercanti till it drew up at the 
door of the office, and Pleydell got out : 

“Shall I go and tell your maid to come down to you?” 

Molly smiled brilliantly at him, and he departed on his quest, 
leaving the girl looking happily down the long hill of the street to the 
grey Fort at the far end of it—and beyond again—the grey strip of sea. 

When he returned, it was alone, with a letter in his hand, and a 
disturbed face. 

“Your maid is not there,” he said, nervously, trying not to see 
the light die out of her happy eyes and the smile from her lips. 

Molly caught the letter from his hand, and tore it open. 

“Oh, I can’t believe it!” she cried incredulously. ‘ Petman has 
gone—gone back to England! What shall Ido? Oh! it can’t be 
true!” 

Pleydell took the letter, and read it through. 


“DEAR Miss Motty,—I can’t bring myself to stop in this heathen 
place—where they jabber and talk sort of gibberish—and as you are 
all safe with Mr. Jack, I am going back to England by the ship as 
we came in; me and the chief steward is going to be married, and 
he will see me safe home, for he leaves the ship at Brindisi. 

“Yours truly, 
“ELIZA PETMAN.” 


“ Get into the carrozza again !” cried the girl desperately. ‘“ Don’t 
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stand staring there—take me to the nearest hotel, for heaven’s sake ! 
What a dreadful, dreadful day this has been!” 

Pleydell gave the man directions to drive to the Victoria Hotel, 
and sat silently down at her side again. 

Her little face had grown hard and old-looking, as she realised 
her lonely position in this strange land, and he cursed himself for 
his stupidity in being unable to find words of comfort for her. 
When they reached the hotel-door, and Pleydell had engaged a room 
for her, she turned stiffly towards him. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pleydell—good-bye,” she said. But he saw the 
trouble in her face, and the terror in her eyes, and knew that she 
had reached the limit of her endurance. 

The bare passage of the hotel was empty, and they were quite 
alone, save for the Maltese chamber-maid hovering in the distance. 
He took her small cold hand in his, and a new strange spirit of 
chivalry woke a marvellous light of pity in his face. 

“Poor child!” he said. ‘I am so sorry for you. You must look 
upon me as your brother till Jack comes. And if you are the 
least lonely you must let me bring my major’s wife to see you. She 
is a regular good sort of a woman.” 

Molly’s unnatural calm gave way, and she clung to him crying. 

“Oh, please, don’t bring any women to see me. I—I could not 
bear it—they would laugh—and if you do not tell anyone that I 
am here—till Jack comes—no one will know. How could Petman 
go and leave me like this?” 

Then she broke away from him, and left him standing there 
awkwardly, looking after her with a troubled face. 

His last recollection of her that afternoon was an April face 
smiling through many tears, and a sweet voice saying, a little brokenly : 

“Good-bye, Mr. Pleydell—till to-morrow; you must come and 
see me then.” 

He went to the Castille to mess that night with a new feeling 
of importance upon him. ‘The story of his adventure had reached 
there before him, and he bore the volley of chaff that was poured 
upon him with unusual equanimity. 

“I suppose the young woman and her maid will go back by the 
next ship, eh, Pleydell?” said Hill confidentially, later in the evening. 
“IT think you behaved uncommonly well, my boy, and if I can help 
you in any way, you must let me know; it is an awkward position 
for both of you, you know.” 

“You are very good,” said Pleydell, quietly. ‘I will remember.” 

It was only in his quarters that night that he allowed himself to 
reflect on his position. He sat up late over the smelling paraffin 
stove striving to recollect every word that had passed between them 
that day, and every new expression that had flitted across her lovely 
face. 

He little thought, that in the bare hotel bed-room Molly, feeling 
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more desolate than she had ever done in her short well-sheltered life, 
was kneeling on a chair, with her face pressed against the window- 
pane, looking out into Strada Reale. 

The rain had ceased at “ Retreat,” and the moon had risen above 
the white town and the storm-tossed sea. The street was quieter than 
it had been all day, and by the light of the gas-lamp outside she 
could see the flower-stall opposite, still open, heaped up with faint 
sweet violets, and roses dashed with rain. 

There was a dance going on inside the Palace, and she heard the 
“Blue Danube” rising and falling on the wind in a wave of pathetic 
sound. She sat listening, crouched on the window-seat with her seal- 
skin coat drawn over her for warmth, little thinking that of all fair 
things in the island of flowers she was the fairest at that moment. 

“T wonder what he is doing now,” she said at last. “It is all 
very dreadful of course, but—he is not so ugly after all, when you 
get used to him.” 

And as Molly Playdel dimpled and blushed the moon sailed out 
of the clouds, and she fled back to bed under her mosquito curtain 
with a little shiver of loneliness. 

Before lunch next morning Pleydell had hurried through his work 
and presented himself at the hotel. 

He was shown into the little sitting-room where Molly sat, sur- 
rounded by her small household gods in the shape of photographs 
and china ornaments she had brought from home. She looked up 
brightly as Pleydell came clumsily forward. 

‘Dear me, how nice you look!” she said approvingly. ‘ What 
an improvement uniform is to people! Isuppose Jack’s will be much 
more beautiful than yours, as he is a captain? You wié// like him, 
he is so splendidly handsome !” 

Pleydell sat down and began to finger the little scraps of muslin 
and lace that lay in her work-basket. He wondered if mortal finger 
could ever wear that tiny gold thimble with the turquoise band that 
he balanced with difficulty on the tip of his own. 

“What are you making?” he said. 

“Oh, a pincushion for Jack, and a tie-case. He likes having 
everything pretty about him, and I want to make him a whole set for his 
table. You see, probably he will take a house, and we shall live 
together here.” 

** Happy Jack!” murmured Pleydell, and then blushed furiously at 
his presumption. 

** There was a letter lying for you on the table downstairs, which I 
brought up with me. It did not look particularly interesting, so I 
did not hurry to bring it up.” 

Molly flushed rosily, and then grew white. 

“It is from my guardian’s wife,” she said ; “it is sure to be horrid. 
Will you read it for me, Mr. Pleydell? and then you can tell me if 
there is anything important that I ought to know.” 
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Pleydell took the letter distastefully, and read it through. Then 
he tore it into a hundred pieces and flung it into the grate. 

“This is the only part of it that seems to me to be the least 
worthy your notice,” he said, handing her a banknote which had been 
contained in the envelope. 

“Mrs, Carey is very angry with me?” said Molly, faintly, putting the 
note into her purse. 

“Yes, very,” he nodded gravely. 

“She won’t have anything more to do with me, and this is the 
balance of my banking account ? ” 

“Yes,” said the firm lips. 

“Well, it is the only money I have in the world till Jack comes 
back. Let us forget these horrid people, and only think of Jack. 
And you must have some lunch, Mr. Pleydell, and we will order some 
champagne, and drink to my dear Jack’s speedy arrival, and then we 
will go out for a walk.” 


IV. 


Or all garrison towns on the face of our earth, Valletta is perhaps 
the one most given to gossip. It is as bad as a cathedral town and a 
work-party rolled into one; and the malicious tongues of the two or 
three ladies in the garrison, who spread and fan the flame, were soon 
busy with Molly Playdel’s reputation. 

Nothing ever passes unnoticed in Malta. If you give a dinner- 
party, it is a moral certainty that you have come into a fortune; or if 
you appear in a hat which hails from London and your husband is an 
insignificant captain, it is really sad that your vanity should bid fair 
to land him in the Bankruptcy Court ! 

So naturally it was not very long before the good ladies of the 
garrison began to look askance at lovely Molly, and it was only owing 
to the fact that Pleydell knew not a soul in the place that he never 
heard a rumour of the gossip that was going on about them. His 
fellow subalterns were loth to enlighten him, and had it not been for 
Captain Hill, whose sense of duty was stronger than his delicacy of 
feeling, Pleydell would still have gone on in blissful unconsciousness, 
driving and walking with Molly, and planning the beautiful life they 
were to lead when Jack came out to perfect their friendship. 

Hill took the opportunity of enlightening his subaltern one night 
when Bernard was on duty alone at Margherita Fort. He gave up his 
whist and the subtle cocktail that could be compounded nowhere 
save at the Castille, and crossed the harbour full of a stern sense 
of duty. 

Pleydell was sitting in the deserted ante-room drawing out a sketch 
of the Barracca in pen and ink that he had promised for Molly’s 
album. It was only since the girl’s arrival that he had developed 
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a pretty talent for sketching. And she had made him exercise it 
to the utmost. 

“T say, that’s very pretty, old chap,” said Hill, with unwonted 
softness, as he laid his hand on the young fellow’s shoulder. “ But 
how long is this thing going on?” 

“What thing?” said Pleydell stupidly, buckling his cross-belt in 
preparation for going round the guards. He was still in a dream, in 
which Molly played the chief part, and it did not even seem strange 
to him to see Hill over at the Fort at an hour when he was never 
known to be anywhere but at the Castille. 

“Well, look here, it’s no good beating about the bush. But I 
was having tea with Mrs. Horton to-day, and the whole place is talking 
about you and Miss Playdel, and if it’s not fair on you, it’s still 
harder on the girl. A woman’s reputation is a rare and delicate i 

Pleydell sprang to his feet and faced him savagely. 

“How dare they—how dare anyone talk about her!” he gasped. 
“It’s a lie—a wicked lie!” 

“ Well, I had to tell you, you know. I daresay I blurted it outa 
bit too bluntly, but you had to know, anyway.” 

He watched the boy, battling with his passion, pityingly, and then 
laid his hand on his arm. ‘ You know that I want to help you; tell 
me how I can do it,” he said. 

“Poor little innocent soul! She hasn’t a thought of such things. 
Why can’t the cackling idiots leave us alone till her brother comes? 
What can I do, Hill?” 

“If you were not my own subaltern, I’d tell you to commit suicide 
or marry her. But if you can’t live on your pay, I suppose you can’t 
support a wife on it. Has she any money?” 

“Not a halfpenny,” cried Pleydell angrily. ‘‘ Besides, she would 
not look at me. It—it is presumption on your part even to couple 
her name with mine! We never thought of such a thing!” 

“Well, you’d better think of it now, and get her to go to Mrs. 
Holland fora bit, and give out your engagement. Bless your 
innocent heart, my boy, she must be fond of you; she would marry 
you out of sheer gratitude !” 

“Impossible! Why, what on earth would her brother say?” 

“Playdel? Oh, he would be just the sort of chap to be very 
grateful to you for looking after her. And I'll tell you another thing 
—you’re in love with her, though you don’t know it yourself!” 

He chuckled a little, and Pleydell grew white through his sunburn. 

“ I—I know I am; and that is just the reason I can’t tie her down 
to a fool like me,” he said brokenly. 

“Come now, Pleydell, you know you’re not such a—I mean you're 
an awfully smart chap when you like,” blundered Hill, wishing 
heartily that he had never come, or mixed himself up in the affair 
at all. “Get her to go to Mrs. Holland; she is always ready to help 
anyone in difficulties.” 
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“She won’t go near any woman. Her guardian’s wife is a hateful 
creature, and she thinks they are ali alike,” groaned Pleydell in dire 
anguish. 

“My dear chap, the Garden of Eden was a success till a woman 
went and got mixed up in it, and it’s the same here. Let a woman 
inside the ante-room, and heaven knows where the plague will stop.” 

“That is poor comfort for me; and yet, how can I think of 
myself at all, when it is with her that all my sympathies should be. 
So long as Miss Playdel knows nothing of their vicious tongues, no 
harm has been done, and I'll be hanged if I go and disturb her by 
any doubts. Just let the whole thing take its course, Hill, and if any- 
one dares to want to know anything, refer them to me.” 

And Pleydell marched out of the ante-room into the darkness with 
an air of importance that gave a new dignity to his figure. 

Captain Hill whistled under his breath, and departed. He had 
done his best, and had failed. But his subaltern’s attitude pleased 
him, and he vowed to stand his friend through thick and thin. 

But meanwhile, Molly Playdel had had her eyes opened to the 
iniquities of her conduct and the vile suspicions of the world. She 
had remained indoors all day sewing, for she knew that Pleydell’s 
duties kept him tied to Margherita Fort for the whole day, and she 
had grown so accustomed to his society, that she did not care for the 
idea of going out without him. ‘The streets of Valletta seemed to 
have no place for one little lonely girl. 

The Maltese waiter rapped at the door late in the afternoon, and 
brought her some tea; and presently the evening fell, and the bugles 
from forts and barracks rang out “ Retreat.” 

She rose restlessly and went to the window, wondering how she 
should pass the next few hours till morning light brought Bernard 
Pleydell again. ‘There was a stir in the room behind her, and she 
looked round, expecting to see Salvo, with his deprecatory manner 
and his broken English, which caused her endless amusement. But 
it was a woman who stood there—a woman dressed in a smart brown 
gown, with a hat of green and majenta ribbons, that made her colour- 
less face look more sallow than it might otherwise have done. 

Molly looked at her very timidly, for there was something about 
the determined attitude of the visitor that suggested anything but 
peace. 

“Won’t you sit down?” she said at last, finding the silence 
oppressive. ‘ There—there is a chair, I think, though this room is 
horribly bare.” 

After all, it was a relief to her to see someone during this long 
lonely afternoon, and it was kind of this unknown lady to call upon 
her. 

“Salvo is so stupid. I did not hear him announce you, so I do 
not know your name,” she went on cheerfully, coming forward into 
the room. 
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“My name is absolutely immaterial to the matter in question,” 
said her visitor coldly, motioning Molly away with her hand. 
“T am silent from astonishment at finding you so young, and so 
depraved.” 

Molly’s lovely eyes opened wide. Perhaps this woman was mad, 
and had escaped from her keeper? Surely all the garrison ladies 
were not of the severe type before her, otherwise Malta must be 
certainly a place of terror for weak souls. She was not quite certain 
as to the meaning of the word “depraved,” but she was at any rate 
sure that no compliment was intended. 

**T don’t quite know what you mean,” she said piteously, her lip 
quivering. “I am not very old—that is a sure thing; but time 
will mend that. But I don’t know what I can have done to make 
you speak to me like this. I have not been here very long.” 

“Then it is time you were enlightened,” said her visitor, with a 
sharp snap of her lips, crossing her arms on her breast severely. 
“My name is Mrs. Peters, and I hold a position of considerable 
importance in this place; and I have come here to say that I object 
—emphatically object to your presence here, and to the iniquitous 
influence you have managed to acquire over one of our youngest, 
most blameless of subalterns.” 

Mrs. Peters began to wax eloquent as she watched every atom of 
colour die out of the sweet face in front of her, and a light of terror 
dawn in the blue eyes that had been created for laughter and 
happiness. 

“You may be expecting a brother out here by the next trooper, 
though I must beg leave to doubt that fact. But what do you 
imagine will be his feelings when he finds the position you are in 
here? Do you think he will be pleased to know that you have no 
shred of character left, and that—-—” 

“Stop!” said Molly quietly. 

Her lips were set in a stiff line that added years to her age; and 
the look on her face, as her piteous innocence woke to sudden know- 
ledge of evil, would have touched the heart of any woman less hard 
than Mrs. Peters. 

“‘T have to thank you for two things to-day. First, that you have 
enlightened me as to what a wicked place Malta must be when 
women can have such bad thoughts about other women. And 
secondly, that human nature is so vile that friendship between man 
and woman is an impossibility. I will not stop! I will not deign 
to speak to you about my brother, or the man who has been kinder 
to me than any woman could have been. Go and tell your friends, 
who have stripped an innocent girl of her innocence, that I thank 
God I was not brought up in a garrison town, to be troubled by 
doubts of every woman who appears among them without a chaperon. 
Go now! go—go—go!” 

She waved Mrs, Peters to the door with such an imperious manner, 
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that the woman, opening her mouth vaguely as if to stem the torrent 
of words she could not deny, departed, if not ashamed of herself, at 
least abashed. 

When Molly Playdel heard the door shut behind her visitor, she 
stood for a moment as if rooted to the spot, frozen with horror. ‘Then 
she fell on to her knees by the sofa. 

“Oh that Jack may come soon!” she moaned. “I cannot bear it 
now. I never knew that people would think I was wicked, but I know 
he will understand. What shall I tell Mr. Pleydell to-morrow? 
Perhaps all the time he, too, has been thinking bad things about me.” 

The silence of the room was broken by bitter sobbing, Molly 
Playdel had had no room for suffering in her ease-wrapped life. But 
she had woke to the consciousness now that the underlying current of 
the vast system of human nature is the reality of pain. 


V. 


“CAPTAIN JOHN PLAYDEL died last night of typhoid fever. Bangalore 
Dec. 2nd.” 

The telegram was handed to Pleydell in the ante-room at Margherita 
next morning by the Colonel. 

“Poor fellow—awfully sad thing! MHasn’t he a sister out here, 
or something? Here, Hill, I want you! What about those 
schemes?” And the Colonel was off on his own war-path; and 
the sorrows of Playdel’s sister were forgotten. 

Pleydell turned sick with agony. He had passed a bad night as 
it was with trouble on Molly’s score, and his head was whirling 
and dizzy with all the plans he had made and unmade in the night- 
watches. But here was the end of all things. 

With Molly’s brother dead, Molly’s presence in Malta was an 
impossibility. Where was she to go? for she had distinctly told 
him that she had no friends in England, and no money in the 
world save that last £10. He went straight to his Captain and 
laid the telegram before him, speechless. 

““Why, bless my soul, here’s another catastrophe!” groaned Hill, 
scratching his head with an air of helpless despair. “ Leave off 
parade? Of course you may have it, Pleydell. You look con- 
foundedly ill, and I don’t wonder! But I'll stand by you, my boy— 
I'll stand by you. ‘There’s the Colonel swearing: I must be off. 
See you later on, Pleydell. Get off to her as quick as you can. 
She might see it in the papers.” And Hill bustled off and worked 
his two remaining subalterns so severely that they wished themselves 
minus a “star” and back again at the “shop.” 

Molly’s little sitting-room wore a desperately gay air when Pleydell 
walked into it half an hour later. A canary was singing himself 
hoarse in the sunlight that streamed through the window and 
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discovered all the shabby patches in the well-worn carpet. There, 
on the table, lay her workbasket with its pathetic evidence of her 
love for her absent brother. 

She had laid out the various pieces of work that she had completed 
in a dainty row. And Pleydell took up the pincushion and fingered 
it absently, his thoughts full of the dead man who was lying in his 
lonely grave at Bangalore with the fever of life hardly cold in his 
veins. It seemed to him to be only natural that the girl should 
appear with pale cheeks and eyes swollen with crying. She greeted 
him with a ghost of a smile, which was as sad as her eyes. 

“T was just wanting to see you, Mr. Pleydell,” she said. ‘‘When 
will Jack be here? I am getting tired of waiting for him; and I want 
to know what I had better do, for the time seems very long!” 

She was wearing a black gown touched here and there with 
scarlet ; and, in spite of the sleepless night that had wrought such 
havoc in her looks, Pleydell thought that she had never looked so 
womanly and sweet. 

“Before I say anything,” he said, hoarsely, holding her hand in 
a tight grip, “I want to tell you that I love you, Molly, and that 
if you will be my wife we will face poverty and cruel tongues 
together ; and if there is sorrow for you, I can share it, too, as my 
right and my privilege.” 

Molly kept her eyes steadily fixed upon his face till they seemed 
to pierce into his very thoughts. 

“T think that you are the best man I have ever met, except 
Jack,” she said softly: “and I thank you. I know that you have 
heard the same thing that has troubled me. But I could not marry 
unless I was sure that I loved you better than anyone else; and I 
do not feel quite sure yet. You are too good to be unhappy, and if 
I married you, not knowing my own mind . 

“*T will take every risk. I would not expect anything from you 
that you could not give,” he broke in eagerly. “Can you not be 
satisfied with my love? I never knew, till I saw you, what it was 
to wish to have any woman for my wife; but, as I love you, for the 
sake of the saving of much grief and loneliness, give me the right 
to comfort and protect you,” he ended wildly. 

“To comfort me?” said Molly slowly. “I dreamed last night that 
Jack was dead. I wonder if you have come to tell me that it is true?” 

“God pity you—I have.” 

There was no answer. Only a deathly silence between the two 
Then Molly began to smile vaguely. 

“My Jack had such lovely curly hair ; I have got a bit in my locket, 
Mr. Pleydell—look—-so soft, like a baby’s curl. Everything is ready 
for him, and when he comes we will take that little house, and then 
there can be no more trouble for us—no more tears—isn’t that what 
they say about Heaven? And Jack is not dead, so that we must not 
talk like that.” 
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“ Molly! Molly!” cried Pleydell in agony. “ Don’t look like that, 
dear—Jack is dead. Iam not a religious sort of a chap and I can’t 
comfort you, but, if he is dead, he has gone to God. And you loved 
him, didn’t you Molly, and you would not like to make him sad where 
he is by looking like that ?” 

He had got both her hands in his, and one arm was around her 
waist, but she put him gently aside. 

*‘ Please leave me alone now. I must try and think, for if Jack is 
dead, there is a great deal for me to think about, and I must be quite 
alone. You need not be frightened about me, Mr. Pleydell. I feel 
better now.” 

He looked round him as if for inspiration, and seeing the photo- 
graph of a handsome young gunner officer in mess uniform on the 
mantelpiece, he took it up. 

“Was this Jack?” he said, holding the picture towards her 
tremulously. 

Oh, awful word! Once that was Jack, the brave gallant soldier. But 
he had passed to dust and ashes, and what had been was no more. 

“Oh, he is dead—he is dead!” she cried brokenly, and, with a 
burst of tears she fled from the room, and Pleydell heard her shut her 
bedroom door behind her, and lock and bolt it fast. 

* * * * * 

The next morning Pleydell woke to the feverish consciousness that 
he had passed a bad night, and was not quite sure whether he was in 
England or abroad. He lay for a long time staring at the white- 
washed wall, and then strove to get up and dress. But when his 
servant came in an hour later, with a heated message from the Major, 
he found him lying unconscious on the floor, and before evening he 
was delirious. He raved of Molly and Jack till Brady, blubbering like 
a child, went to Hill’s quarters and insisted doggedly that at any rate 
the Captain should see for himself that his master was next door to 
dying. 

Hill was much shocked at the sight of the flushed face and 
glittering vacant eyes. 

“It’s been coming on a long time,” said the fussy little army- 
doctor; “and it’s going to be a sharp attack—though whether 
Malta fever or typhoid it is impossible to tell at this moment. It 
is very good of you to sit up with him, Captain Hill. We must see 
if we can move him to hospital to-morrow, though I fear it will 
be impossible. Good-night! I will look in first thing in the 
morning.” 

Through the long hours of the night Hill, with the gentleness of 
a woman, tended his subaltern, slaked his parching thirst with 
cooling drink, and put ice on his head, as he tossed restlessly from 
side to side of his hard pillow. 

His one cry was for “ Molly, Molly,” and Hill, setting his lips 
firmly together, determined that Molly he should have—were he to 
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drag the girl with his own hands to Pleydell’s bed-side. There had 
been something about his subaltern’s conduct for the last week that 
had opened his eyes to a new side of Pleydell’s character, and had 
displayed a nobility the depth of which he had never even suspected. 








‘WAS THI3 JACK?” 


“It’s a bad case,” said the little doctor, as he stood in the flush 
of the sunrise by Pleydell’s bed. ‘But he will be conscious this 
afternoon, I expect, and we will see about the ambulance.” 

“He is not going to the hospital,” said Hill, witha smile. “I 
am going to get a nurse for him.” 
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“A nurse?” said Mavor, incredulously. ‘Pray where are you 
going to get one from?” 

Hill smiled back again with undiminished cheerfulness. 

“T am going to fetch his wife, Mavor,” he said. “Don’t you 
think she will be the best person to nurse him back to health ?” 

“His wife! Good heavens! We shall be having our babes in the 
nursery marrying next!” 

Hill nodded and went out, leaving Brady in charge, with strict 
injunctions that if his master came back to consciousness in the 
course of the morning he would say nothing of what had happened. 

* * * * * 


It was in the early afternoon that Pleydell struggled up the thorny 
path of consciousness from the valley, up which he had been pain- 
fully struggling all night, and opened the eyes on the world again. 
There seemed to be several people in the room, and his dazed eyes 
wandered from one to the other, till they rested upon Molly 
Playdel’s sweet face, blushing and crying by his pillow. 

He had seen her every day for the past fortnight, and therefore it 
seemed the less strange to him that she should be here now, and 
with a sigh of perfect contentment he laid his cheek in her cool 
hand, and smiled at her. 

“Bernard, do you understand me? I am going to marry you 
now. Here is Mr. Alcock, ready to—to read the service over us, and 
Captain Hill will be the witness. I know that you will be ready to 
marry me, for you told me so yesterday, and there are only you and 
I left in all the world now. And I love you, Bernard. Would jou 
rather have me to nurse you than an hospital nurse ?” 

There was no need to ask him that. The eloquence of his face 
answered for him, though he could hardly trust himself to speak. 

“ My darling!” was all he said. But his words were enough for 
Molly. 

* * ” * 

The next night at mess, when “the Queen” had been drunk, Hill 
said to his next neighbour, “We won’t make a regular toast of it, 
but I should like to drink Mr. and Mrs. Pleydell’s health in 
company. Fill your glass, Maturin, for Pleydell has married an 
heiress. The poor chap that died was worth £3,000 a year, and 
Pleydell’s wife comes in for every penny. I’m not a marrying man 
myself, but I’m blessed if I don’t wish that Mrs. Pleydell had a 
sister.” 

And that was the way that Bernard Pleydell’s marriage was 
announced to the “gunner” mess of the island. 
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GERONA THE BEAUTIFUL. 


By CuHarites W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR oF “IN THE LOTUS 
LAND,” “MEMORIALS OF Mrs. HENRY WOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


ERONA was a re 
velation. Little 
known or visited, it is 
yet one of Spain’s most 
picturesque and _inte- 
resting towns. Nature 
and art have conspired 
to make it so; the art 
of the middle ages, not 
of to-day. A modern 
element exists, but the 
new and the old, the 
ugly and the beautiful, 
are well separated by 
the river. You may 
wander through the 
ancient streets undis- 
turbed by the nine- 
teenthcentury and fancy 
yourself in dreamland. 

Last night in the 
darkness we had found 
much to admire, but 
the charms were veiled 
and shadowy. Within 
the radius of the Fair all was in full evidence ; crowds went to and 
fro. It was the first gala night ; all was new and fresh and every one 
revelled in the pleasures of anticipation. ‘They had to settle down, 
as it were; to-morrow they would rise to the occasion and become 
responsive. In the dry bed of the river the chestnut-roasters had 
danced their demon dance round their sacrificial altars. In the 
market-place the clown had shouted himself hoarse and blown his 
trumpet to the point of asphyxia, and the gaping crowd had only 
stared in amazement. 

All the glare and the flare had intensified the gloom and silence 
of the quieter streets. We had stood at the head of the vast flight 
of steps with our backs to the cathedral, and listened as the clock 
slowly tolled eleven, and the sound vibrated over river and plain, 
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At midnight we had heard the cry of the watchmen and exhorted 
them to vigilance; and again the deep-toned bell had slowly marked 
the witching hour. Had it been the merry month of May, the 
nightingales sleeping in their vine-covered porch would have awakened 
far different echoes ; but it was chill November and the song had 
left the birds. 

This morning on opening our window we had found the clouds 
low and threatening. All the colouring that accompanies blue sky 
and sunshine was absent. A grey tone was over all, but we soon 
found that it harmonised well with the ancient city. 

Immediately opposite our casement was a small draper’s shop, 
presided over by an industrious feminine genius. She was up 
betimes and worked as though she had studied and taken to heart all 
the proverbs of Solomon. A short, dark woman, of the true Spanish 
type, but bright and active, and not above all manner of work, for she 
washed her pavement, swept her gutter, and arranged her wares ; doing 
all with a certain natural grace ; never disturbing the neat arrangement 
of her dress or soiling her dainty shoon. 

We thought her a young widow struggling for existence, but 
when all the work was done and everything was clean and comfortable, 
a husband appeared upon thescene. He evidently considered himself 
a lord of creation, and that women, and especially wives, were born to 
labour. It was their portion under the sun. She had no doubt 
grown used to this state of things, and accepted it as part of life’s 
realities. 

“I hope you have slept well,” we heard her say with the slightest 
tinge of sarcasm—the street was so narrow as to bring them within 
half-a-dozen yards of us. “I have been up these two hours, whilst 
you were serenely unconscious,” she added, veiling her head in a 
graceful mantilla. “Yet you hardly seem refreshed,” as he yawned 
lazily. 

“Cara mia, you are an admirable woman and the best of wives,” 
he returned. ‘I admit that without your aid life would go hardly 
with me. But to you work is a pleasure, and I would not deprive you 
of it for the world.” 

By this time the mantilla was adjusted and the dark little woman 
swept good-temperedly out of the shop. ‘The prettiest of small feet 
tripped on to the pavement. She looked up and saw us gazing in her 
direction, and her smile disclosed the whitest of teeth. 

** Ah, sefior, you have heard our conjugal ‘good-morning,’” she 
cried. “It is always thesame. Fate has been hard upon us women. 
We, the weaker vessel, get terribly imposed upon by our masters. 
Now I am going to church to pray for a blessing upon my work 
and reformation to my lord. Not that he is bad or unkind or 
tyrannical, as husbands go—he is only incorrigibly lazy. You know 
it is true, Stefano, and dare not gainsay me.” 

Upon which the little lady—she was quite ladylike in spite of 
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washed pavement and swept gutter—made us a court-curtsey, 
flourished a farewell to her sposo, and passed swiftly and gracefully 
down the street. It is said that only the Spanish women know how 
to walk, and without invidiousness, there is some truth in the proverb. 

The clouds were lowering. Much rain had fallen in the night and 
the watchmen reported sadly during the small hours. But it had 
ceased—with the promise of more to come. Remembering the 
proverb we took umbrellas. H. C. carried his like a gun over his 
shoulder, and put on his most military expression. The town indeed, 
quiet as it was, seemed full of a military atmosphere, for Conscription 
was still going on, and we presently came upon the scene of action. 

We went out without our amiable guide to wander for a few 
moments at will and let chance take us whither it would—most 
delightful of uncertainties. We found our way to the arcades and 
thought them deeper, more massive and more picturesque even than 
in last night’s darkness. Standing on the bridge we looked down 
upon the dry bed of the river far below. The altars of the chestnut- 
roasters were cold and dead; the demons absent. But whilst we 
were yet looking there came down a small band of them, who began 
raking out fires and preparing for action. 

On either side were the ancient houses, which make this view from 
the bridge without doubt, one of the most remarkable in the world. 
These rose straight up from the river-bed, and where water ran, 
their outlines were reflected: houses looking old enough to belong 
to the days of the deluge: a huge mass once white, now turned 
yellow and brown and black with the stains of weather and age. 
All the windows seemed to have been taken out, giving most of 
the tenements that curious, unglazed, casementless air of abandon- 
ment so often seen in warm latitudes. Countless balconies adorned 
with flowers or coloured draperies hung over the water. Above all 
rose the outlines of the Cathedral and other churches in the back- 
ground, with splendid effect. The distant view was closed in by 
the winding river, where the houses on both sides appeared to meet. 
Just beyond this we had stood last night, listening to the rustling 
of the reeds; gazing upon the scene so vividly reflected by the lurid 
glare of the torches. 

This morning the people were gradually waking up and opening 
their stalls, chattering to each other with that amiable dzen entendu, 
that camaraderie which exists amongst such travelling confraternity. 
Well that it does so, since they have to work and journey together for 
many years of their life, more or less in a spirit of rivalry. Here, 
too, all down the long thoroughfare, were more ancient and massive 
arcades, hardly noticed last night in the confusion of the restless 
crowd. In this country par excellence of arcades we had never seen 
such as these. 

“Gerona is a discovery,” said H. C. for the twentieth time. ‘The 
view from this bridge is something to dream about. Those church 
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towers above the houses are cleaving the skies. But though the 
lowering clouds harmonise wonderfully with the tone of the place, 
one longs for the lights and shadows of sunshine. ll colouring is 
lost this morning ; it is a study in grey.” 

But the town had more wonders in reserve for us than these, 
when presently our host’s son joined us and pointed out the hidden 
treasures of the narrow tortuous streets. Every step was a delight 
and a surprise, a series of wonderful outlines and combinations. 
Houses with gabled ends and tiled roofs and windows ornamented 
with magnificent ironwork; the true tone of antiquity over all; 
untouched perfection. Gerona, in its falling prosperity, has escaped 
the ravages of the modern restorer. Its houses, substantially built, 
are firm and steadfast as when they first saw light in the middle ages. 

The very irregularities of the place add to its charm. Built on 
rising ground, the narrow, tortuous streets are a pilgrimage of rough, 
uneven, picturesque steps. From these, narrow openings lead into 
many a cul-de-sac crowded with ancient outlines ; group after group 
artistically perfect. The very hiddenness of many of these treasures 
forms not the least of their attraction. 

We soon came to one of these ascending streets with endless 
steps. Far up, it was crowned bya church with a solitary square 
tower, and a Renaissance west front. ‘The houses on either side 
had wonderful ironwork windows, and many a gothic casement was 
rich in the remains of refined traceries and ornamented balconies ; 
whilst from the deep overhanging eaves quaint waterspouts here 
and there craned their long necks, for all the world like the 
gargoyles of some ancient cathedral. Reaching the church and 
turning to the right down a narrow passage between high dead 
walls, we found ourselves in the midst of an excited scene: no less 
than the building in which the rites of conscription were going on. 
The spot itself with its surroundings was one of the most picturesque 
in Gerona. A long, broad flight of steps led up to an ancient church, 
now desecrated and turned into barracks. Here groups of young 
soldiers were clustered together and sentinels paced to and fro. ‘To the 
left, facing the long flight, were low ancient houses, wonderful in tone 
and construction, their windows decorated with wrought ironwork, 
the upper floors terminating in round open arcades and tiled roofs 
with slightly projecting eaves; one of those old-world bits only to be 
seen in such towns as Gerona. 

We climbed the steps, and boldly passed the sentinel, for we felt 
there must or ought to be hidden cloisters attached to this old 
church, of which nothing remained but the west front. But we 
were not to pass unchallenged. An inner sentry came up and 
asked our business. Hearing that we wished to see the cloisters, 
he beckoned to a further sentry who evidently belonged to the colonel 
or commandant of the regiment. Permission was soon brought, and 
pointing out the way, we were left to our own devices. 
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Instinct had not misled us. In a few moments we found ourselves 
standing in the midst of large lovely old cloisters, with Gothic arcades 
resting on slender, coupled marble columns. Above these rose a 
gallery of round arcades, resting on single pillars, with carved capitals, 
the arches much wider and more open than the pointed arches 
beneath them, and so presenting a fine contrast. A deep archway, 
reached by some half-dozen steps, led through the palace to the 
east end of the cathedral and the town walls beyond. In the 
square itself, in front of palace and cathedral, was an ancient and 
beautiful well, which no doubt for many a century has supplied water 
to a long line of prelates, exhorting them to the virtue of temper- 
ance. Above these again a slanting tiled roof fitly crowned the 
scene. 

Here in days gone by, monks and priests had paced the silent 
corridors. A sacred atmosphere in which the world had no part for 
ever hung over all. Father-confessors listened to the secret struggles 
of young novices, who thought to leave the pomps and vanities and 
temptations of life outside the walls of their cells: only to find that in 
this state of probation temptation never ceases. So confessions 
were made and penances exacted: and subdued footsteps and pale 
faces haunted those quiet cloisters. Large dark eyes—larger and 
darker for the pale sunken cheeks—with troubled hungering ex- 
pressions gazed upwards at the sky that canopied the quadrangle 
with such divine peace, as though seeking a clue to the mysteries of 
the eternal whys and wherefores of existence. 

To-day all this was changed. The cloisters were still militant 
indeed, but with a physical not a spiritual element. All the ancient 
serenity and repose had departed; only the beauty of outline 
remained. Soldiers and recruits in every stage of undress went about 
in restless activity. 

In the upper gallery some were making or mending clothes. 
Others were drawing water from the well in what was once the 
cloister garden. It was still ornamented with its fine old ironwork. 
Monks and priests once looked down and saw faces pale and cowled 
reflected in the calm water: and perhaps as they drew it to land, 
there came to them a vision of another well in a far-off land, and of 
a certain woman of Samaria. No such visions troubled the present 
occupants: five or six closely-cropped soldiers, whose reflected 
images below had nothing saintly, or troubled, or questioning about 
them. These rough specimens of an undersized, undisciplined army 
were out of all harmony with the ancient ecclesiastical outlines that 
nothing could deprive of their beauty and refinement. 

We stood and gazed and felt the charm and incongruity of it all. 
The men seemed amused at our presence, and crowded within a few 
yards of us, and were especially delighted at being taken by the small 
camera. Nothing could exceed their delight at finding each other 
reflected on the “finder” or object glass: nothing equal their regret 
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that we could not there and then present each with a photograph duly 
printed and mounted. Such a machine surely performed miracles. 

“You all look very happy,” we remarked, for more careless and 
contented faces were never seen: a mixture of all types, good 
and bad. 

“As happy as kings,” they answered. ‘We eat, drink, and sleep 
well. Clothes and lodging are found us—and we never have any 
fighting to do. We should like a little more money for tobacco—but 
one can’t have everything.” <A hint it would have been cruel to 
pass over. Finally we stayed so long answering questions, satisfy- 
ing curiosity, lingering over the beauty of the cloisters, that the 
Colonel himself appeared upon the scene in full uniform. He was 
evidently no lover of architecture, and could not understand how 
any one should bestow a second glance on these ancient outlines. 
Were we trying to worm military secrets out of the men, with the 
intention perhaps of opening another Peninsular war? The worthy 
Colonel who hac so freely given us permission to enter was now 
anxious for an explanatiog. On pointing out to him the charm and 
merit of the cloisters: ithe pity they should have transposed the 
order of things, and turned pruning-hooks into swords: he declared 
that he could not agree with us. 

*‘T discover no great beauty in these old corridors,” he said, “ and 
would infinitely rather see them filled with brave soldiers than with a 
parcel of useless, effeminate monks and priests.” 

We argued the fitness of things ; a time for everything, and also a 
place. 

“‘ If there was once more a siege of Gerona, I think we should turn 
our very churches into barracks if it became necessary,” laughed our 
Colonel, clanking his sword upon the pavement, and pretending to look 
fierce : upon which H. C. immediately shouldered his umbrella and put 
on his Napoleon manner. “And who knows? As far as I am a 
prophet, we are not anywhere near the days of the millenium. There 
are more signs upon the earth of universal war than peace.” 

We had now left the cloisters and were standing outside, almost 
within touch of the west front of what had been the church. The 
Colonel caught our “mild regretful gaze,” laughed and clanked his 
sword again. 

“ What will you?” he said. “I would not have been the one to 
do it myself; but finding it done, I use it without prickings of con- 
science. See,” pointing to the crowd below, “we must have room 
for our recruits. Poor Spain is not like England. Our resources are 
limited. Yet you, sirs, monarchs of the world notwithstanding, had 
your days of desecration in Cromwell’s time, such as Spain has 
never seen. Given the opportunity, and all evil is possible to any, as 
well as all good.” 

The crowd alluded to was full of dramatic interest. The very 
walls of the great grey building seemed pregnant with the chances of 
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fate; the wide doorway greedy to swallow up the youth of the 
country. Young men disappeared within to the human lottery, some 
with pale, anxious faces, others in almost a reckless humour. ‘This 
morning they had risen free agents ; to-night they might find them- 
selves bound down to servitude: a willing bondage to some, but to 
others, the refined and sensitive, worse than death. 

To us the chief interest centred in the waiting crowd of elders; 
parents and friends waiting for the verdict. Many a face was full of 
that pathetic expression, that patient endurance, so terrible to look 
upon. Mothers with the sickness of hope deferred, to whom the very 
name and shadow of war was a nightmare; fathers wondering if the 
boy who had now become a companion and part breadwinner, was 
about to be thrown into the vortex of barrack life with all its 
dangers and temptations. They had passed that way in their own 
youth, and knew that not every one is strong and steadfast. ‘Tall 
and stalwart amongst the crowd, we recognised Pedro, our last night’s 
platform acquaintance. 

“Why, Pedro,” said the Colonel—we were standing just a little 
above the people—“ what brings you here to-day? Surely you have 
made your offering to the country, and your boy is now at Tarragona ?” 

“True, Colonel,” returned this stalwart veteran, firm as an oak 
tree. ‘ My boy has left me; I saw him off last night; you might 
have heard the noise going on up here; half the town was at the 
station. I have no fears for him. He is right in principle and 
knows good from evil. I gave him my blessing, and please Heaven 
he will return when the years are over. But my heart aches for 
these poor women, who are not strong to endure, when their 
feelings are in question; so I thought I would come and try to 
console them a bit, and tell them that military discipline is after all 
a very fine thing ; the best thing that could happen to them if they 
only do their duty. You agree with me, Colonel?” 

“Of course I do,” returned the Colonel emphatically. ‘ There is 
no training like it. It makes men of boys, if they have only an inch 
of wood in them that will bear carving.” 

We had noticed one pale woman close to the doorway, with a 
very drooping, woe-begone aspect. She seemed of an order superior 
to those about her, and over her head and half draping her face 
was the graceful mantilla. At that moment a youth appeared, 
a handsome, manly image of his mother—the resemblance was 
at once evident. His thread-bare clothes proved him scantily en- 
dowed with this world’s goods. He advanced with a serious ex- 
pression and hesitating manner which plainly betrayed his fate. No 
need to ask the question, and with a cry that was half sob, half 
mvan, the mother threw her arms about her boy’s neck as though 
life could hold no further ill for her. At such a moment reticence 
was thrown to the winds. What to her the lookers-on—were they 
not all fellow-sufferers ? 
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“Hers is a sad story,” said the Colonel, whose eyes were not 
without a suspicion of moisture, though he would have disowned the 
impeachment. “They were amongst the most respectable and well- 
to-do people in Gerona. The husband died and left them almost 
in poverty. Her eldest son turned out a scrapegrace, and this 
remaining boy was the last hope of her life. No doubt she feels that 
fate is hard upon her. Pedro,” to the stalwart old man who was 
looking on compassionately, “tell her it will all come right in the 
end. Stay—quietly whisper to her to come to my office to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock, and ask for me. I will promise to keep a 
special eye upon that boy of hers. He is of finer mould than many 
of them and deserves a better fate. He shall be about my person.” 

Pedro looked his gratitude, and thought there was only one 
Colonel in the world and he stood before him. ‘To be powerful and 
merciful is to win all hearts. 

“There is more interest for me in this little crowd,” said the 
Colonel, “than in all your ecclesiastical outlines. I never saw a 
building yet of which I did not grow tired in a week, but my work 
and my men interest me more year by year. I feel I have something 
to work upon and something to live for.” 

He was small and wiry, this colonel, with piercing dark eyes and 
a mouth of which a fierce moustache could not conceal the kindli- 
ness. We wished he had a finer body of men under him than these 
Spanish recruits, too many of whom were of the lowest type, and 
had not—to use his own metaphor—even the inch of wood that 
bore carving. We said as much. 

“That need not greatly trouble you,” he returned. “It is surprising 
how many are the exceptions. After all, it is very much a survival 
of the fittest. But I see that you are interested in humanity just as 
much as I am,” he added, noting how we followed every movement 
and expression of this pathetic little crowd. ‘So far your resources 
are wider than mine, for when on the subject of old buildings you 
are as absorbed as in front of this little drama. My interests 
are more restricted. Well, then, if you like to come to my office 
to-morrow morning at ten, you shall have more food for your 
sympathies. We will interview that poor woman together, and see 
how far we can minister consolation to the widow and the fatherless.” 

This was not at all one’s idea of severe military discipline, but 
we could not help admiring a nature that after years of experience, 
and repeated discouragements—in spite of what he had said— 
still possessed so much warmth of heart, so much of human faith. 
No doubt he had shown us a little of his true self on the spur 
of the moment, influenced by the incidents of the conscription. 
All his kindliness of feeling was kept well out of sight of others. 
The next moment he had passed beyond the sentry and was speak- 
ing as though immovable as the Pyramids, unresponsive as the 
Sphinx, 
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We went our way, passing through narrow, tortuous and deserted 
wynds, until we found ourselves in the quaint cathedral square. 

Here again we were amidst the beauties of antiquity. Before us 
was the south front of the Cathedral, with its deeply-arched Apostles’ 
doorway—the doorway at which we had vainly knocked last night. 
At right angles, its grey walls of exactly the same tone as the 
Cathedral, was the Bishop’s palace. ‘To-day the singularly picturesque 
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windows guarded by ancient ironwork were plainly visible. Why so 
carefully secured? Had the Bishops of the middle ages feared a 
reversal of things—serenades from fair dames to whom the ecclesi- 
astical element possessed all the charm of forbidden fruit? Had 
they mistrusted their own strength, and so resolved to put danger 
and temptation far from them? The ancient walls disclosed nothing. 
The gloom without was intensified when we passed within the 
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Cathedral. After a time pillars and arches and outlines all grew 
more or less visible, but with a shadowy distinctness full of mystery, 
appealing to the senses. 

We have alluded to the vastness of the nave, the widest Gothic 
vault in existence. On entering, this strikes upon one with astonish- 
ment and wonder. ‘The architect’s design at the time was considered 
so bold that it created consternation in the minds of Bishop, Dean 
and Chapter then existing. Council after council was summoned, 
and opinions were taken from the great architects of foreign countries. 
Finally a grand jury of twelve good men and true was appointed. 
Their verdict was given in favour of Boffy, the architect, and the 
nave was erected. 

This was in the year 1416. ‘There had existed a cathedral on 
this very spot since the eighth century and the days of Charlemagne. 
Like so many of those early cathedrals, however, it was pulled down 
and rebuilt: and in many instances it happened that the new was 
not an improvement upon the old. This was not the case with 
Gerona. The Cathedral was rebuilt in 1016, but the nave was 
reserved for Boffy and his great ideas, four hundred years later. 
That early cathedral was turned into a mosque when the Moors took 
Gerona, but they allowed the Catholic services to be held in the Church 
of San Filiu, close at hand; the church now shorn of part of its 
spire. In 1015, the Moors were expelled, and the old cathedral 
was reinstated. 

The nave possesses the one fault of being too short. It is a giant in 
architecture but with feet missing. For some reason Boffy must have 
been restricted in his plans ; he could not fail to see that his grand 
conception was wanting in due proportion. Either space failed him, 
or funds: and so the giant was dwarfed. Still it remains a giant, 
with a clear width of 73 feet. ‘Toulouse the next in width has 63 feet ; 
Westminster Abbey has only 38 feet. The effect of contrast is well 
maintained, the smaller choir and aisles throwing up the proportions 
of the vast vault. Over all is the wonderful tone: whilst the obscure 
light throws out the pointed arches of choir and chapels and the 
slender fluted pillars into very softened outlines. 

All is exquisite beauty, and we lose ourselves in a dream composed 
of rich and romantic materials: a dream of the middle ages when 
men did great things under the influence of great minds and religious 
fervour. The solitary kneeling figures about the church look like 
shadows: and as each one rises in turn and flits noiselessly across 
the great aisle, it might be a ghost returned for a moment to the 
scenes of its former life. 

The choir has a magnificent retablo and baldachino, made of 
wood and silver: a rare work of art dating back to the year 1320. 
This was so promising that we wished to see the treasures of the 
sacristy. It was the duty of a certain priest to show them. The 
priests take this office in turn. But to-day he whose tum it was 
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proved hard and unamiable. ‘“ He would not show them. He had 
other things todo. We must come another day.” He stood button- 
ing on his great black cloak as he spoke, his hands trembling with 
the hurry he made. We thought him an ill-favoured example of his 
race; short, swarthy, unshaven, an expression far from pleasing. In 
vain we represented that our days were limited. Without further 
parley than “I care not for that,” he marched rapidly down the aisle, 
his black cloak flying, his thick shoes waking peasant-echoes. 





MILITARY CLOISTERS, 


Then another and more kindly priest came up to us; altogether a 
different and more refined specimen of humanity. He would gladly 
show us the treasures, if we would wait whilst he sought the 
keys. With these he soon returned, but thought he had been long. 
“JT am sorry to keep you,” he said, “but they were not in their 
proper place. Now let me turn myself into a showman, and do the 
honours after the approved fashion.” 

He led the way into the large sacristy, unlocked a cupboard, and 
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took out a key. With this he opened a drawer and took out another 
key. The treasure was well guarded. Finally he swung back some 
great doors, and our eyes were dazzled as he lighted a beautiful old 
lamp and its rays flashed upon jemmed and jewelled crooks and crosses, 
enamelled plates and chalices, a wealth of gold and silver omaments, 
many of them dating back to the twelfth century. Some of the crosses 
were magnificent in design and execution, and some had strange and 
interesting histories. ‘Then he showed us rare and wonderful needle- 
work, rich in gold thread and many-coloured silks, also dating back seven 
or eight hundred years. He explained everything in a quaint fashion 
of his own, and then took us through a series of rooms, each of which 
had its special attraction. Amongst the pictures were one or two of 
rare merit and a very early period. ‘These had suffered from the effects 
of time and rough usage, but what remained deserved a foremost place 
in a world’s gallery. 

These rooms and their contents were well worth the little trouble it 
had cost us to see them. Besides that it had brought us into contact 
with an amiable ecclesiastic full of refinement and romance. 

“It has been a pleasure to show them to you,” he said, when 
we thanked him. “I love all these things amongst which my 
life has been spent, for I hardly recall the time when I was 
not attached to the Cathedral. As a boy I was an acolyte, and I 
remember the delight with which I used to turn the wheel at the altar 
and listen spell-bound to its silver chiming. I was never happy but 
in church, attending on the priests, filling every office permitted to a 
boy. From the age of ten I determined to be a priest myself, and 
never for a moment lost sight of that hope—though I once hesitated. 
But I was poor, and I don’t know whether it would have come to 
pass but for one of our canons who was rich and good ; educated 
and half adopted me, and when he died four years ago left me a 
sufficient portion of his wealth. I almost think of myself as one of 
those romances which only occasionally happen in life. But there 
was a moment ”—he smiled almost sadly—‘“ when I was sorely 
tempted to abandon the religious life for the secular.” 

“For what reason?” we asked, for he paused. It was evident 
that he wished the question, and there was something so interesting 
about him that we were quite willing to linger and listen. 

“A very ordinary reason,” he returned. “I daresay you can 
guess it, for it was the old old story: nothing less than love. I 
had not yet taken religious vows upon me, and was free to choose. 
Should it be earth or heaven? Few perhaps have been more com- 
pletely smitten than I. Waking and sleeping my thoughts were filled 
with the gentle Rosalie. She was beautiful, and I thought her perfect. 
Outward grace witnessed to the inward purity of the soul. 

“To make my conflict harder, she returned all my affection. It 
was perhaps singular that her life, too, had been destined to the 
cloister, as mine to the Church. For one whole year we were both of 
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us struggling, miserable, unsettled. Every time we met only seemed 
to strengthen our attachment. An excellent opening in the world 
presented itself—might we take this as an indication that Heaven 
favoured our desires? It was a sore strait, a terrible temptation, and 
perhaps we should not have done wrong to yield to it. During the 




















WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 


daylight hours it seemed so. But night after night I would awake 
with one verse ringing in my ears: ‘He that having put his hand 
to the plough looketh back, is not fit for the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
In my excited, almost diseased, imagination, the text would seem to 
stand out in the darkness in letters of fire. I tossed and turned 
upon my troubled bed. Drops of anguish would break out upon 
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my brow. On the one hand, within my grasp, bliss that seemed 
unspeakable, infiniie; surrounded by all the false colouring and 
attraction of forbidden fruit, of stolen pleasures. On the other the 
calm, sure service of Heaven—a higher, nobler destiny, without doubt. 

**T grew pale and emaciated under my heart-fever. If left to my 
own decision I know not how it would have ended: perhaps in yield- 
ing. ‘The gentle Rosalie proved the stronger vessel. 

“One morning—shall I ever forget it?—the sun was shining, the 
skies were blue, birds and flowers were at their best and brightest, 
song and perfume filled the air—I received a letter in the beloved 
handwriting. Before opening it, I felt that it held our fate: I knew 
what it contained. The soul is never mistaken at such crises. 

*** Anselmo, my beloved,’ it said, ‘my choice is made, and I trust 
to you not to render my difficult task impossible. Last night in a dream 
my mother visited me. So real was her presence that I feel I have 
held communion with her. Her face was full of a divine love and 
pity, and oh so sad and sympathising. Suddenly she pointed, and I 
saw two roads before me. On each I recognised myself. On the one 
broad road you walked with me hand in hand. We were both bowed 
and broken and footsore. We seemed unhappy, full of care and 
sorrow. Romance and sunshine? ‘They had fled with the long 
past years. Nothing was left to us but to lay down our burden and 
die. On the other road I walked alone, but I was strong, upheld 
by unseen support. ‘The way was long, yet my footsteps never 
flagged. I wore the dress of a Sister of Mercy. At the far, far end 
of the road, bathed in divine light, a glorified being, yet yourself, you 
beckoned and seemed to await me. Beyond you there was a faint 
vision of Paradise—I knew that you had passed to the higher life. 
Then my mother turned and spoke. Her voice still rings in my 
ears. ‘ My child,” she said, “in the world you should have tribula- 
tion such as you are not fitted to bear. Your path lies heavenward.” 
Then she pointed upwards, and seemed gradually to fade away, and 
I awoke. I felt it was an indication accorded to me, andjjrising, on 
my knees dedicated afresh my life to heaven, if it would deign to 
receive me. Beloved, you will help me; you will lighten my task. 
Though never united on earth, none the less do we belong to each 
other ; none the less shall we spend eternity together.’ 

**Even now,” continues the priest, returning to his own narrative, 
his voice somewhat agitated ; ‘‘ even now I cannot always think quite 
calmly of that morning. I sat amidst the birds and the flowers, 
spell-bound, heart-broken. ‘The serene skies and laughing sunshine 
seemed to mock at my calamity. My earthly dream was over. 
Never for a moment did I question the wisdom of Rosalie’s decision, 
or seek to turn it aside. I prayed for strength, and soon it was 
sent to me. She became a sister of mercy, and I a priest. So 
our lives are passing, dedicated to heaven. Not for us the feverish 
joys of earth, but quiet streams undisturbed by worldly cares,” 
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“And Rosalie?” we asked. ‘She still lives?” 

“Yes,” he returned, “and in Gerona. Her new name is Sister 
Anastasia. We meet sometimes in the silent streets; sometimes at 
the bedside of the sick and dying; on rare occasions at the house 
of a friend. I believe that we are as devoted to each other as in 
the days of our youth, but it is a love purified and refined, containing 
a thousand-fold more of real happiness than our first passionate 
ecstasy. If we are to believe her vision, I shall be the first to enter 
the dark passage and cross to the light beyond. It may yet be half a 
life-time—who knows? I am only thirty-seven and Rosalie is 
thirty-five—but whenever the summons comes for her, I feel that I 
shall be awaiting her on the divine shores.” 

We were seated in a room beyond the sacristy, where silence and 
solitude reigned amidst the evidences of the past centuries on walls 
and crucifix and ancient Bibles. It was a delightful room in which 
to receive such a confession. A halo of romance surrounded our 
priestly guide ; his pale, refined face glowed with a light from which, 
as he said, all earthly dross was purified. And yet he was evidently 
intensely human; his sympathies and affections were not blunted ; 
his interests in Gerona and its people were keenly alive. It was the 
kindliness of his nature, which had caused him to take compassion 
upon us when his more surly fellow-labourer in the vineyard had 
turned a deaf ear to our request. 

But our golden moments were passing; we could not linger for 
ever in old-world sacristies, listening to heart-confessions. All the 
treasures were locked up; all the keys were placed in their different 
hiding-places ; we went back into the church, and the final locking of 
the great sacristy door echoed through the silent aisles. More 
beautiful and impressive than ever seemed the wonderful interior 
each time we entered it: a vision of arches and rare columns 
and exquisite windows: all wonderfully solemn and sacred. In 
darkened corners and gloomy recesses, in shadows lost in the high 
and vaulted roof we fancied that guardian angels lurked unseen, 
promising rest to the heavy-laden, pardon to the sinner, recompense 
to those who faint not by the way. 

“I have often felt it,” said our companion, reading our thoughts 
by some secret influence. ‘I have stood here many and many a 
time for hours, utterly alone, lost in meditation. At times mysticism 
seems to have taken me captive. Visions have come to me, unsought, 
not desired ; the church has been full of a shining celestial choir ; I 
have heard music inaudible to earthly ears; the rustle of angels’ 
wings has surrounded me. ‘These visions or experiences—call them 
what you will—have generally occurred after long fasts, when the 
spirit probably is less shackled by its mortal bonds. But underlying 
all my days, all my actions, like an intangible incentive for good, lies 
the influence of Rosalie. You see I am still mortal, and the earthly 


must mix with the heavenly. Nor would I wish it otherwise as long 
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as I have to minister to mortals. Otherwise how could I sympathise 
with all the sin and sorrow and suffering around me? Even our 
Lord had to become human, that being in all things tempted like as 
we are, He is able to succour them that are tempted.” 

We were walking down the broad nave. Anselmo had donned his 
long cloak, which added grace and dignity to his tall slender figure. 
His pale face shone out in the surrounding gloom like a saintly 
influence. What strange charm was there about this man? In the 
course of a few moments we almost felt as though we had known him 
for years. He was singularly lovable and attractive. Underlying all 
his gentleness was an undercurrent of strength; an evident self- 
reliance, but the reliance of one who leans upon a higher support 
than his own. Here was one to make a life-long friend of, if our 
lines had not been thrown so far apart. As it was, he was simply a 
bright flash crossing our path, as a meteor crosses the sky and dis- 
appears. So he too would disappear out of our life, and we should 
see his face no more. But his memory would remain. 

At the west doorway we turned and looked upon the splendid 
vision : the magnificent nave with its slender pillars, its lofty roof, the 
distant choir with its aisles and arches visible and invisible, the dim 
religious light that threw upon all its sense of mystery. Above all 
the wonderful tone. 

“For five-and-twenty years I have looked upon this scene,” said 
the priest, “and its influence upon me is as strong as ever. Here I 
have found that Peace which passeth all understanding. How many 
a time have I let myself in with my key, and in these solitary aisles, 
withdrawn from the world, have held communion with the unseen. 
Here strength has come to me to fight life’s battles. Here I have 
composed many a sermon, and here have silently confessed my sins 
to the Almighty and obtained pardon. Oh, breathe not the heresy, 
but I do not believe in confession to man—at any rate in my own 
case. I have to go direct to the great Fountain Head, trusting in the 
one great Atonement, and in the one great Mediator. Nothing else 
gives me peace.” 

We crossed to the doorway leading to the cloisters. Anselmo 
seemed unwilling to leave us and crossed also. We were too glad of 
his company to wish it otherwise. He added much to the spell of 
Our surroundings ; was, as it were, the central figure from which all 
radiated. It was passing from the gloom of the interior to the broad 
light of day, yet subdued by the grey clouds that concealed sky and 
sunshine. 

The cloisters reposed in all the charm of antiquity. For eight 
hundred years time had rolled over them with all its subtle influence. 
There they stood, an irregular quadrangle, the simple, beautiful round 
arches resting on coupled shafts, whose carved capitals were so sin- 
gularly elaborate and delicate. Seldom had the attraction of Roman- 
esque architecture been more evident. 
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“T love them,” said the priest. ‘‘ How often have I paced these 
silent corridors, until the very stones seem worn with my footsteps. 
And they witnessed the most painful scene, the last great struggle of 
my life—but my triumph also. For here I bade my earthly farewell to 
Rosalie, and on this very spot on which we are standing renounced 
all earthly hopes and claims upon her, and gave her into heaven’s 
keeping. Here I placed her treasured letter next to my heart, where 
it still reposes ; where it will still lie when that heart has ceased to 
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beat, and this frame has returned to the dust from which it was 
taken.” 

We passed through the little north doorway and gazed upon the 
outer world. Far away the snow-capped Pyrenees rose heavenwards 
like a celestial vision. In the plain the silvery river ran its winding 
course, listening apparently without emotion to the love-songs of the 
reeds and rushes. Near us was the lovely octagon tower, shorn 
of its spire. Without the ancient walls we traced the remains of the 
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citadel; and within them the yet more ancient churches of San Pedro 
and its desecrated companion. 

“Let us go down to them,” said Anselmo, “and examine the 
wonderful little cloisters, and make the acquaintance of sturdy Miguel 
the carpenter. He seems to care little that where now is heard 
the fret of the saw and swish of the plane, there once rose the 
voices of priests at worship and the faint whispers of the confes- 
sional.” 

It was a rough, steep descent, but the scene was singularly 
interesting. We found ourselves in narrow streets, with here and 
there ancient houses whose windows were guarded by splendid 
ironwork. Here, last night, the watchmen had paced and cried the 
hour, awakening the echoes, and summoning the silent shadows with 
their lanterns. ‘To-day there was no sense of mystery about streets 
and houses ; daylight is a stern disillusionist, and kills romance and 
has no pity upon the imagination. We had to content ourselves with 
quaint gables and old-world outlines: an architectural feast of lees 
well-refined.. Behind us was one of the ancient gateways, strong 
and stern and massive, leading directly into the precincts of the 
Cathedral. Framed through its archway we saw a portion of the 
vast flight of steps crowned by the uninteresting west front. It was 
one of the very best, most old-world bits of all Gerona, and within a 
small circle were antiquities and outlines that would have furnished 
an artist with work for half his days. 

Upon all this we turned our backs as we went towards San Pedro. 
Here everything is in opposition to the cathedral; it is the exterior 
of this Benedictine church that charms. Rounding a corner we are 
in full view of the beautiful west Norman doorway, with its delicately 
wrought carving and fern-leaf capitals. Above the doorway is a very 
effective cornice, and above that an admirable rose window—alto- 
gether a rare example of the Italian Romanesque. The whole church 
is very striking with its fine octagonal tower and Norman apses built 
into the old town walls. Just beyond the tower is a gateway leading 
to the citadel and the open country. A church existed here as 
early as the tenth century—it may be earlier; the present church 
dates from the beginning of the twelfth century when it was 
given to the Benedictine Convent of Santa Maria by the Bishop of 
Carcassonne. 

We passed through the lovely old doorway, only to find the 
interior uninteresting. A nave and aisles with rude arches and piers 
that were very plain and square. It could only be looked upon 
through an iron grille with locked gates, but the glance quite satisfied 
our curiosity. There was something cold and pagan about the 
general effect, probably exaggerated as we contrasted it with the 
Cathedral we had just left. Anselmo was not insensible to the 
influence. 

“If I were Vicar of San Pedro,” he said, “half the delight of 
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my days would vanish. Instead of living in a refined and celestial 
atmosphere, existence would be a daily protest against paganism. 
Let us pass to the more wonderful cloisters.” 

Here indeed the scene changed. Smaller than those of the 
Cathedral, they were almost equally beautiful and effective, though 
more ruined and more restored. 




















DESECRATED CHURCH, 


“Not time, but wanton mischief has been at work here,” said 
Anselmo. ‘The work of destruction was of course due to the French 
in the Peninsular War. Which of Spain’s treasures did they leave 
untouched ? ” 

Nevertheless a great part of their beauty and influence remained. 
The passages were full of collected fragments; old tombs, broken 
pillars, carved capitals, and ancient crosses. It was a museum of 
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antiquities: and the Norman arches resting upon their marble shafts, 
were a wonderful setting to the whole—like a beautiful frame to a 
picture. Above them, all round the cloisters was a series of small 
blind Norman arcades resting upon delicately carved corbels—an 
exquisite and unusual detail. We gave another glance at the interior 
as we passed out, which looked more bare and pagan than ever. 
Evidently it was one of Spain’s earliest churches, built when the 
beautiful in architecture was not universally known and recognised. 

Yet within a few yards of it was a still more ancient and inte- 
resting church. A church no longer, for it has been turned into 
workshops. It is small, with a most picturesque exterior. A low 
tower, square below, octagonal above, crowns a red-tiled roof with 
slightly overhanging eaves. Beneath the eaves repose small, exquisite 
blind arcades; and here and there in the lower wall, other arcades 
are gradually crumbling away. ‘The wonderful roof is rounded and 
broken into sections to suit the plan of the building. Here and 
there an ancient eyelet admits faint rays of light; and a fine rounded 
arch points to what was once the principal doorway. The whole 
building is a gem of great antiquity and the very first water. 

The interior is domed and vaulted and massive, black with age 
and destiny. It is small, and seems to carry one back to the 
days when Christians were few and worshipped in secret; but 
it is now fitted up as a carpenter’s shop, full of the sound of 
planing and sawing. In one corner is a huge fireplace, where 
men are melting glue and heating irons. The floor is uneven and 
below the level of the earth. Light enters with difficulty. It is an 
obscure scene full of suggestiveness; full of an element that cries 
aloud to be transferred to canvas: a scene worthy of Rembrandt who 
would have revelled in this mixture of chiaroscuro and human work 
and occupation, wherein he excelled above all others: to such an 
extent, indeed, that occasionally he left a little too much to the 
imagination. 

Here, however, everything was visible to the accustomed eye. The 
master, a sturdy, stalwart Spaniard, bade us enter and gave us welcome. 
He was probably a man who did not trouble himself very greatly 
about religion, but his reverence and admiration, even affection, for 
Father Anselmo were not to be mistaken. 

“You honour me with your presence,” he said to the priest, “ and 
bring back a sacred atmosphere to this desecrated building. Not 
every day will you come upon such a scene. Yet there is a certain 
fitness in it after all) Was not Joseph a carpenter, and did not 
our Saviour work in the carpenter’s shop, so that, as it seems to 
me, it has become sacred and noble above all other callings. And 
so, if this church must be turned to secular uses, we have chosen for 
the best. To me there is no sense of desecration. You have San 
Pedro and the Cathedral at hand for worship, and there is room and 
to spare in them,” 
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“J fear, Miguel,” said Anselmo, with the mildest of rebukes, “ that 
you seldom add to the number of the worshippers. Yet how often 
have I told you that there is great good in you—an apprehension 
of the beauty of a religious life—if only you will not allow it to run 
to seed.” 

“My father,” returned Miguel laughing good-humouredly—it 
seemed curious to hear an older man thus address a younger—“ all in 
good time. I conceive that I am living a fair life, working hard, 
treating my wife well, training my children. But somehow I can’t 
go to confession—what have I to confess, in the name of wonder ?— 
and I never feel a bit the better for the mass, be it high or low. So 
I just make a religion of my daily life; and by-and-by when I am old 
I will try to find pleasure and benefit in your set forms and 
ceremonies.” 

Anselmo shook his head, but we knew how closely he sympathised 
with at least one part of Miguel’s objections, though he could not tell 
him so. He only looked a vain remonstrance, which Miguel received 
with a good-humoured smile. 

“Last Sunday,” said Anselmo, placing his hand on Miguel’s 
shoulder, “I took for my text those words which are some of the 
most solemn, the most hopeless, the most full of warning in the 
whole Bible: AND THE DOOR Was sHUT. There, Miguel, is a 
sermon in a nutshell. Bear it in mind, and ponder over it. Your 
door is still open; so is mine; but who can be sure of the morrow ? 
Forgive me,” he cried turning to us; “I did not come here for this ; 
but Miguel and I are old friends, and understand each other. As 
continual dropping will wear away a stone, so I seldom neglect to 
put in a word when we meet, though to-day I might have refrained 
for your sake. It will tell in the end,” he added, smiling at Miguel ; 
“for he has a conscience, and I will not let it rest. And what 
a wonderful building in which to preach a sermon!” looking 
upwards and around. “ These blackened vaults, these massive, time- 
defying walls, this earthy, uneven floor—everything suggests a pagan 
rather than a Christian past. If anything could heighten the effect, 
it is those weird workers at the fire, with faces lighted up by tongues 
of flame. It all seems like a remnant of barbarism. But it is a 
wonderful spot, and I come to it again and again, and every time it 
reads me a fresh human lesson. The whole place seems full of 
ghostly shadows. And it is perfect, as you see. It has transepts, a 
chancel and apses; nothing is wanting. And so, Miguel, you who, 
so to say, dwell in the odour of sanctity, on ground that has been 
consecrated, and within walls once devoted to the service of heaven, 
should be influenced by your surroundings and become a shining light.” 

“Then I fear,” laughed Miguel, “it will never be anything but 
reflected light, and that proceeding from your revered and beloved 
person. I shall be content if only the shadow of Elijah’s mantle 
touches me in falling.” 
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We left the wonderful little building, as crowded with interest as 
with working materials. Miguel professed that he was honoured by 
our visit, and placing himself in attitude outside his door, intimated 
that he should like to be taken with our instantaneous camera. This 
was done and the result promised in due time. We left him 
standing there, a tall, strong, magnificent specimen of his race, 
his hair turning grey, his rugged features full of a certain power. 

“That man has the making of a hero in him,” said Anselmo, as we 
passed through the gateway in the old wall. ‘ Educated, and ina 
different station of life, he would have been one of the masters of the 
world. But I always feel that the lives and destinies of such men, 
missed here, will be carried on to perfection in another state of 
existence. Such powers were never meant to be lost. Here he is 
the acorn, there he will become the full-grown tree, bearing much 
fruit.” 

We had unconsciously commenced climbing towards the ruined 
citadel. The way was steep and rugged. At last we found ourselves 
within the once formidable fortress. Much remained to show the 
strength of what had been. It covered an immense area, now given 
up to silence and weeds. 

“Tt is full of a sad atmosphere, of melancholy recollections,” said 
Anselmo. ‘One goes back in spirit to the terrible days of the past. 
First that War of Succession, when Gerona manfully but hopelessly 
resisted with zooo men, Philip V. with an army five times as great. 
Again in 1808, with 300 men, chiefly English, she repulsed Duhesme 
with his 6000 warriors. In 1809 the French besieged her with 
35,000 men. Alvarez, who was then Governor—you will have 
observed his house in the cathedral square—was terribly handicapped. 
He had little food and scarcely any ammunition, but he was one of the 
bravest and wisest men Spain ever possessed. ‘The siege was long 
and fierce, the suffering great. We were much helped by the 
English, but your gallant Colonel Marshall was killed in the breaches. 
It is said that Alvarez wept at his death, and declared that he had 
lost his right hand. In such straits was the town that even the 
women enrolled themselves into a company which they dedicated to 
Santa Barbara. The enemy failed to take the city; never was 
resistance more manful and determined. Many of the besieging 
generals gave up in angry impatience and went off. 

“But at last two enemies arose who could not be conquered— 
famine and disease: spectres that stalk about hand in hand, never 
separated. Before these, Gerona could not stand. Everything 
depended on Alvarez; he fell a prey to fever; a successor was 
appointed, whose first and last act was to capitulate. The siege had 
lasted nearly eight months, and the French lost 15,000 men. So,” 
looking around, “we are on classic ground, sacred to courage, 
consecrated by human suffering, watered with streams of human 
blood. Gerona has never recovered. She has steadily declined, and 
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still declines. Nevertheless, she is and ever will be Gerona the brave 
and beautiful.” 

We had mounted to the highest point on the ruins and seated 
ourselves on the embankment. Fragments of the old citadel lay 
about in all directions; crumbling walls, desolated chambers, dark 
entrances leading to underground vaults. Over all grew tall 
weeds ; long dank grass, which always suggests so eloquently and 
sadly past days and departed glory. It was a romantic scene: and 
as we sat and pondered, citadel and plains seemed suddenly filled 
with a vast army; the very ground trembled with the tramp of 
horsemen, the steady march of troops. In imagination we saw the 
dead and dying, the bold resistance to human foes, the falling 
away before a foe that was not human. The air was full of 
the shouts of warriors, the flashing of swords, the roar of cannon. 
Again it passed away and we saw nothing but the empty, deserted 
scene before us. The grass on which we sat was covered with wild 
flowers, and especially with the wild thyme that scented the air with 
its pungent fragrance. A little below, stretching far round, were 
the ancient town walls, grey and massive. 

The ground in front broke into a hollow or ravine, disclosing 
fresh outlines of towers, walls and ancient houses. San Pedro was 
conspicuous, and just beyond it the short octagon of the desecrated 
church. In its rich sheltered slope grew a luxuriant garden, with 
hanging shrubs and weeping trees and many fruits of the earth. 
To-day, it was a scene of peace and plenty; wars and rumours of 
wars might never have been, or be again. Over all, within the ancient 
walls, rose the outlines of the Cathedral, overlooking the whole town 
and vast surrounding country, as though in perpetual benediction. 
Beside us sat Father Anselmo, his pale refined face and clear-cut 
features full of the beauty of holiness. 

Suddenly the great bell of the Cathedral struck out twelve strokes : 
midday: and we listened in silence as the last faint vibrations seemed 
to die away amidst the distant Pyrenees. 

“Tt is my summons,” said the priest. ‘I would fain linger with 
you, but duty calls me elsewhere. I cannot say farewell. Let us 
again meet to-morrow.” 

We promised it should be so. Then looking steadily at him, we 
saw a wave of emotion pass over his expressive face. Following his 
intent gaze, our eyes rested upon a slight, graceful figure in the dress 
of a Religieuse, flitting silently through the small square beside the 
desecrated church. Miguel, who stood at his door, bowed as though 
to a saint. 

“It is Sister Anastasia,” said Anselmo, but his eyes had already 
betrayed the fact. “She is bound on some errand of mercy. May 
Heaven have her in its holy keeping!” 
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i? was a typical “hunting morning” 
in November. The winter had 
set in unusually early that year, and 
premature frosts had more than once 
nipped the fox-hunter’s pleasures. 

All the frequenters of the covert 
side hailed this day’s change to “open 
weather,” even though accompanied 
with occasional drizzles of chilly rain: 
“colder even than actual frost and 
snow,” as the latest arrival at the 
meet shiveringly reflected. Curious 
looks were cast on this gentleman as 
he slowly rode up. Country folk 
are proverbially inquisitive about 
their neighbours, and Hubert Stan- 
ton was personally unknown to every- 
one in the place, having only recently, and, as it were, accidentally, 
inherited the property of which he had just taken possession. 

For many generations the Hall had been in the ownership of one 
family, but financial embarrassments—some inherited, some self-in- 
flicted by personal extravagance—had obliged the last representative 
of this line to sell his estate. ‘The purchaser was a shrewd business 
man, who had had some previous financial transactions with Sir 
Antony Wellwood, and probably, so the neighbours whispered, 
obtained the property on very favourable terms. 

Shortly before the sale, Sir Antony, who was a widower, had lost 
his only daughter in a tragically sudden manner, and this circumstance, 
combined with his monetary involvements, may have had some 
influence in inducing him to close so hastily with Mr. Vivian’s offer 
for the property, and to leave England altogether. 

However hard a bargain the new purchaser had driven for the 
estate, the entire neighbourhood profited by the change of owners. 
The Wellwood family had been chronically addicted to living beyond 
their means ; and, in Sir Antony’s days, the family embarrassments 
were becoming acute. Sir Antony had nearly outrun the credit of 
the long-suffering local tradesfolk; the Hall, like the estate, bore 
evident tokens of its owner’s impecuniosity ; and things within doors 
and without “ were going to wrack and ruin,” as the old servants often 
lamented. 

Under the new régime all was changed. If Mr. Vivian, as ill- 
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' natured folks said, “had never known of a grandfather of his own,” 
he at least evinced that respect for other people’s grandfathers which 
is often shown by the new men who purchase old acres. No 
: dutiful descendant of the old family could have renovated and 
restored the old place with a more respectful regard to its former 
i associations and traditions ; Mr. Vivian even carrying his complaisance 
so far as to retain all the old servants, and pay them far better and 
; more regularly than their former masters had ever done. Schools 
were built, new cottages erected, improvements carried out every- 
where ; for Mr. Vivian was, in truth, most desirous of posing as a 
model landowner and country gentleman, less for his own sake 
than for that of his only son, whom the quiet, grave, self-made 
man loved with an intensity and passion which few, even the youth 
himself, fully understood. 

Ever since the young wife, who died in giving the boy birth, had 
passed away, James Vivian had set before him one object in life—that 
of making a fortune for his child, of removing from the boy’s pathway 
all the thorns and briars through which he himself had fought his way 
to success. Perhaps in accomplishing this object Mr. Vivian had some- 
times acted on the principle of the end justifying the means ; but, in any 
case, the desired result was attained, and the proud father saw his son 
(who had been educated as befitted his parent’s improved circumstances) 
heir to a fine property and ample fortune, and mixing freely and easily in 
the society which rather tolerated than accepted his father. There was 

f even a whisper of an advantageous marriage with one of the daughters 
‘ of a neighbouring county magnate. Then came an awful blow. 

The young heir, after a prolonged “run” with the hounds, met 
with an “ awkward spill” returning home in the dusk of a winter’s after- 
noon ; and was found, many hours later, lying with a broken neck at 
the bottom of a deep dry ditch, into which he had been thrown. The 
shock literally killed the father. In popular parlance, Mr. Vivian “ never 
held up his head again,” and going abroad only survived his son a few 
months. The property—in default of a will—passed to his “ next-of- 
kin,” a nephew with whom Mr. Vivian had kept up the scantiest of 
intercourse for years. For Hubert Stanton had been somewhat a 
social failure, and men who have made their own way successfully 
in the world have scant patience for such, especially among their own 
kindred. 

Stanton had tried his hand at many callings, and been prosperous 
in none. He had knocked about the world a good deal, served a 
while in the Cape Mounted Rifles, dabbled in mining adventures, made 
money for a time in an Australian sheep-farm, and been ruined 
by a season of drought. Then he tried orange-growing in Florida, 
from which occupation he was unexpectedly recalled to England by 
the startling news that he had become heir to the wealthy kinsman to 
whém he had been already indebted for many “loans”; albeit, such 
aids had always been most grudgingly bestowed. 
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It cannot be said that Hubert Stanton, thus unexpectedly coming 
into his kingdom, was as happy as he might have been in his good 
fortune. He experienced all the shyness and loneliness of the returned 
colonist settling down amid utterly new and unfamiliar surroundings. 
Very little of his thirty-four years of life had been passed in England, 
none of them in the country places of his native land; and he felt 
strangely “‘ unked,” as Scotch folk say, on first taking possession of 
his new property. 

The loss of Mr. Vivian’s liberal subscription to the local hunt had 
been a serious matter for the M.F.H., and great was the anxiety of 
the neighbourhood—or at least of the sporting portion of it—to know 
whether the new owner of the Hall was likely to do his duty with 
regard to supporting the hunt as well as the other local institutions. 
That Mr. Stanton, two days after his arrival at the Hall, should put in 
an appearance at the meet, was hailed as a good omen, and the 
master promptly rode up and introduced himself and several of the 
local magnates, and was relieved to hear that the present owner of the 
Hall was prepared to walk in his uncle’s footsteps as regarded all 
local financial arrangements. In truth, Hubert felt himself so 
hopelessly ignorant regarding the usages of English country society, 
that he clung to his predecessor’s example as his safest guide; and, 
having learned from his steward that his uncle and cousin “ never missed 
attending a meet,” decided to make his own appearance at this one. 
Fresh from the genial climate of Florida, the day was an untempting 
one upon which to venture out. 

The scent, like the day, was cold, and while waiting about in the 
drizzle for a “ find,” Hubert inwardly moralised upon the eccentricity 
of the taste which can find delight in the chase of Reynard, but had 
the discretion to keep these heretical opinions to himself. There was 
the usual “ field.” The genuine sportsman of all ranks, the d/ettante 
hunters who found the meet a pleasant excuse for encountering 
country neighbours, the sprinkling of pretty girl riders, the comfort- 
able-looking old ladies in pony-carriages come to see “the young folk 
enjoy themselves,” and everyone except Hubert seemed to know 
everyone else, and to be upon the friendliest terms with one another. 

“T shall let the Hall as soon as I can, and go abroad to some 
cheerful place for the winter,” thought the new owner, as he waited 
with ill-suppressed impatience for the fox to break away ; these thoughts 
being fortunately inaudible to his neighbours. 

“Hark away,” came at last; and, like a string of beads, when the 
string is broken, “the field” were speeding after the hounds and their 
quarry. Like most colonists, Hubert was a good, if not a graceful, 
rider, and was well mounted on a serviceable hunter ; for Mr. Vivian’s 
stables, like everything else about the Hall, had been admirably 
appointed. ‘The master had cast an approving glance at the new- 
comer’s firm seat and steady hands, although it was rather a disap- 
pointment to note that Hubert had no apparent desire to “ride 
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straight,” and was not above availing himself of a handy gate to avoid 
an awkward leap, or even of making a detour for the sake of a 
convenient bit of turnpike road. In truth, Hubert, who had ridden 
more than one race with death during his colonial career, saw no 
possible reason for risking himself or his horse in a mad scamper 
after a fox; and having attended the meet purely out of complaisance 
to his new neighbours, had no intention of dashing over ditch and 
hedge and gate, on the back of a horse whom he had only mounted 
that morning, and of whose manners he found himself ignorant. An 
exhilarating gallop over the open was all very well, but as the chase 
ran over less attractive ground, Hubert was well content to let the field 
sweep past him, and even to drop out of sight without reluctance. 

“T have done my duty for to-day, at any rate,” reflected the new 
squire, mentally adding the profane reflection, “and what rot the 
whole thing is after all.” 

“ Memnon,” the horse, pricked up his ears and looked wistfully after 
the distant red coats. It was not thus that his former owners had 
followed the hounds ; and, though his rider, on turning his head to a 
convenient stretch of open common, indulged him with as hearty a 
gallop over the smooth turf as ever a horse could desire, still this was 
but a repetition of the exercising over the downs, familiar to Memnon 
when a foal at the trainer’s, and lacked all the pomp and glorious 
circumstance in which a good hunter, like his rider, takes such 
delight when the pair speed merrily after the hounds. Could Memnon 
have spoken, he might have uttered many contemptuous reflections 
upon his new owner, for all his light hands and well poised balance 
in the saddle. But Stanton was fortunately ignorant, both of the 
spoken criticisms of the field before him, and the silent reflections 
of the horse beneath him. ; 

The brief November afternoon was beginning to draw in, when 
Stanton suddenly realised that he had lost his way. This was no 
very alarming incident in an English rural neighbourhood, as the 
ex-colonist reflected with a smile, remembering what “lost in the 
bush” had once stood for in one of his own earlier experiences. A 
very brief ride in any direction now must bring him to a cottage, or 
to some passer-by who could direct him homewards; whither the 
falling rain and gathering mist decided him to ride, as soon as he 
knew in which direction the Hall lay. 

“T wish I knew which way to take,” said Stanton to himself, 
halting at the junction of four cross roads, one of which skirted a 
coppice for some distance. 

Suddenly—had she emerged from the wood ?—Stanton observed 
a lady, mounted upon a very powerful-looking black horse, slowly 
passing down this road, some little way before him. The figure 
looked shadowy in the twilight, but was distinctly visible. ‘To call 
after the lady seemed discourteous, but Stanton quickened his horse’s 
pace, intending to ride up and ask her to direct him, or rather would 
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have quickened it but for Memnon’s strange behaviour. The old 
groom at the Hall had given this horse the highest character for 
temper as for spirit. ‘You may ride him in a skein of wool, so to 
speak, and he ain’t to be beat hereabouts for taking a fence or a 
hedge,” was this worthy’s eulogium ; praises certainly hitherto justified 
by the hunter’s behaviour. But now Memnon, who had previously 
evinced a decided reluctance to turn into the narrow lane by the 
coppice, came to an absolute deadlock when within a few dozen 
yards of the solitary horsewoman, and neither whip nor spur could 
urge him one step onwards. Stanton had had too much experience 
of vicious horses abroad to lose his temper with his recalcitrant steed, 
though, at the same time, he was “ not going to be beat by a jibber,” 
as he mentally remarked. By mingled coaxing and authority he 
strove to force the animal to proceed, and after some while succeeded 
in inducing the horse to move forward, but too late to accomplish 
his intention of asking his way. On looking down the road, he 
saw that the lady had disappeared, having doubtless ridden out of 
sight while he and Memnon were settling their quarrel. 

‘I may as well ride after the girl all the same; I shall catch her 
up in a minute or two,” thought the young man, urging on his still 
reluctant steed. For, though Memnon now consented to advance 
along the road, the animal did so with an odd and suspicious air, 
sniffing again and again, and starting aside at every rustle or move- 
ment in the leafless boughs amid which the rain was beginning to 
patter heavily. 

“If I were in the Transvaal, in laager, I should say that there were 
wild animals prowling about, and that the brute knew it,” thought 
Stanton, puzzled by the hunter’s singular conduct. “ But what can 
Memnon be frightened of here, for frightened of something I believe 
he is.” 

Nervousness is infectious even from beast to man, and, absurd as 
he knew the sensation to be, Stanton felt a disagreeable eeriness 
steal over him as he rode down the dark lane overhung by the trees 
from the spinney, and experienced a sensation of relief as the road 
emerged upon a broad track of moorland. Here, a little way in front, 
was the strange horsewoman still riding serenely on, her tall graceful 
figure showing distinct against the sky. 

Hubert suddenly remembered that he had certainly not seen this 
girl at the meet. He had noted that all the ladies there wore hats 
much resembling those of the men, while the horsewoman before 
him was more gracefully, if less fashionably attired, with a riding 
dress of ample drapery and a shady hat with a long drooping feather. 
She sat her horse to perfection, and the animal she rode was a 
noble specimen of his kind. ‘The lady and her steed were moving 
swiftly forward, but with a kind of gliding motion, and—perhaps 
Owing to the softness of the turf—no sound of hoofs was heard. 
Again Memnon came to an abrupt pause, but only for a moment. 
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As if resolved to show himself possessed of every variety of equine 
vice, the “ jibber” suddenly transformed himself into a “ bolter.” 
Laying back his ears the horse made a sudden dash forwards, apparently 
startling the lady’s steed before him, for this animal also broke 
into a gallop. Wildly, madly did Memnon career along despite 
his rider’s efforts to stop him, and equally wildly did the horse- 
woman ahead gallop away. At least, as Stanton remarked, the lady 
seemed by no means disconcerted by the mad pace at which she 
was riding, and the road being level and clear, he decided to give 
Memnon his head and let him tire himself out with his gallop. 

On, on, sped the riders, the lady still keeping well ahead, and Stanton 
reflected on what a singular race he was thus, in a way, running. It 
was amazing to him that the girl appeared to make no effort to check 
or control her steed, which was galloping at as great or even a greater 
rate of speed than was Memnon. Only once before in his life had 
Stanton ridden at such a pace, and that was when racing from the 
flames of a burning prairie, when his horse like himself had under- 
stood that death would be the penalty of delay. ‘The speed he was 
making was already beginning to distress the gallant hunter which 
Stanton bestrode ; yet the animal persisted in pressing on, though with 
heaving flanks and panting breath; but the girl on the black horse 
was skimming on in front as lightly and as rapidly as a bird. 

A strange sudden terror began to assail Stanton, a sensation which 
he could not explain. “There is some devilry here,” he exclaimed, 
suddenly making a frar.tic effort to pull up his horse. 

As if the words had caught her ear, the girl turned round and 
waved her hand to the young man as though in ironical greeting, and, 
sick with horror, Stanton staggered in his saddle, and slipped to the 
ground. For the pale and beautiful face turned upon him was that 
of the dead. 

Freed from his rider Memnon made a desperate leap forwards. 
Stanton, as he fell heavily on the heath, knew no more. 

* * * * * 

Was it minutes or hours before the young man recovered con- 
sciousness, and found himself, uninjured save by a few bruises, lying 
on the quiet heath, with no trace of his own horse or of that awful 
rider and her phantom steed? ‘The rain had ceased, the clouds 
cleared away, and the stars were bright above him. 

Staggering to his feet, Stanton looked about for Memnon, and 
walked forward in search of the animal. <A few steps brought 
him to the edge of a very deep chalk pit, and here, by the light 
of the rising moon, Stanton beheld his good hunter lying motion- 
less at the bottom of the declivity. He cautiously made his way 
down the precipitous sides of the chalk pit to discover, as he had 
expected, that the horse had broken its neck in its fall, and was stone 
dead. Of that other rider there was no trace. How he stumbled up 
the pit again, how he found his way home (only about a mile or two 
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distant, as it proved) Stanton never clearly knew ; but he arrived at 
the Hall late in the evening, worn-out and exhausted, to the great 
relief of the alarmed servants, some of whom had already sallied out 
in various directions to look for him. Old Larry Owen, the Irish 
butler, who had lived in the family in Sir Antony’s days, had provided 
a comfortable meal and a blazing fire to meet his weary master; and 
Stanton sank thankfully into the arm-chair beside the snug hearth, 
and ate and drank with avidity before entering into details regarding 
his adventures. 

**T don’t know what ailed the brute,” he remarked, after telling 
Larry how Memnon had first jibbed, then bolted. “ He raced like 
mad after a lady on a black horse.” 

Seated comfortably in his own home, the supernatural terror which 
had attacked him died away, and Stanton had succeeded in 
persuading himself that the face he had fancied he had beheld was a 
mere illusion brought before his dazzled eyes by the fall from his 
horse. But Larry’s behaviour startled him again. The old butler 
turned as pale as death, dropped a spoon he was about to lay on the 
table, and crossed himself fervently. 

“‘ Saints preserve us,” he said in a trembling voice, “and is she 
walking again? Aye, ’tis the 2oth November, sure enough.” 

“What do you mean, you old simpleton?” said Stanton, testily, 
annoyed to find a kind of confirmation thus given to the apparition 
which he was trying to disbelieve. 

It was only after much coaxing and questioning that Larry could 
be induced to relate his tale; given, at last, with many shakings of 
the head, and devout appeals to the “ powers above.” Briefly told, the 
facts were these :— 

Sir Antony Wellwood, who had been left a widower very shortly 
after his marriage, had but one child—a daughter. Her sex had been 
a grievous disappointment to her father, who had never particularly 
cared about her, and had left her to “run wild,” as the neighbours 
phrased it. Diana Wellwood grew up an extremely beautiful girl— 
proud and wilful, with little education save what she had picked up 
from a succession of inferior and cheap governesses, who tarried in 
turn at the Hall until their pupil quarrelled with them, or they 
wearied of the situation. Like her classic namesake, Diana was 
devoted to sport ; she loved dogs and horses, was a fearless rider, and, 
indeed, was “a sight too much in the stables,” as old Larry sighed. 
As long as she was not in his way, Sir Antony took very little heed 
how his daughter occupied her time ; and Diana was suffered to ride 
about the country when and where she liked, sometimes attended by 
her young groom, more often alone, picking up acquaintances as she 
listed and doing as she pleased. 

“The saints above only knew that there was no harm in the poor 
darlint, barrin’ just ignorance and girl nonsense,” went on old Larry. 
“No, Ill never believe it. But I will always say if trouble and sorrow 
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had come, it would have been Sir Antony’s own doin’—bein’ up in 
town, dicing and betting, and leavin’ his fine handsome young daughter 
here alone with only a silly colleen about her own age, companion they 
called her, to keep her company. Poor motherless bairn !” 

Six Antony’s embarrassments had long ago cut him off from the 
expenses of entering into any local society. He had latterly, as Larry 
remarked, spent much of his time in London, where he kept up a 
small bachelor flat to which he was constantly running up, and was 
satisfied, having provided her with a chaperon, who was half maid 
and half companion, “ to keep her company,” to leave his daughter at 
the Hall, as he had done in her juvenile days, forgetful that Diana was 
now no longer a child but a woman, and a very beautiful one. 
Diana herself was apparently satisfied to remain in the old solitude 
and obscurity, even after her eighteenth birthday had passed—a date 
when maidens of her rank in life usually look to come out in society. 

It happened by chance that Sir Antony was one day riding with his 
daughter, and overtook a gentleman whose horse had met with a slight 
accident. Recognising the dismounted equestrian as a neighbour—a 
young nobleman who had recently inherited an estate near—Sir 
Antony had courteously offered the shelter of his stable, which was 
close at hand, to the lame steed; an offer gladly accepted by the 
animal’s owner, who had been greatly struck by Diana’s lovely face. 
The acquaintance thus accidentally made, rapidly ripened into 
intimacy ; until local society was startled to learn that the best 
match of the county had fallen to the lot of Diana Wellwood. 

Lord Wyvern was very young, new to the neighbourhood, and 
desperately in love with his beautiful fiancée; if any spiteful or 
envious whispers reached his ears, he was utterly deaf and incredulous 
to them. ‘The two young people were engaged, and all seemed to be 
going smoothly, until one day Mr. Vivian, who occasionally visited 
Sir Antony on business matters, came to the Hall. Strangely enough 
Mr. Vivian had been intimately acquainted with Lord Wyvern’s 
father, and had been one of the young man’s trustees during his 
minority; his work having only terminated about a twelvemonth 
before, when the young nobleman had attained his majority. Diana 
Wellwood had always nourished a strange dislike to Mr. Vivian. He 
was a widower, and had persecuted her to marry him. But she turned 
a deaf ear to all his advances, until at last he threatened he would be 
revenged upon her. Diana mistrusted him, and, rightly or wrongly, 
accused him of intentionally assisting her father to add to his embar- 
rassments in order to obtain more complete control over his affairs. 

“ Father, that man is coveting the estate, and means to force you to 
sell it to him,” the girl had exclaimed one day, with an odd outburst 
of worldly wisdom, borne perhaps of her precious “ knocking about” 
in all kinds of company. 

Sir Antony had pooh-poohed at her for a foolish child, but had 
not altogether forgotten her words, 
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“T hate that man; I know he is my enemy,” the girl had once 
cried to her companion ; who remembered the words afterwards. 

No one ever knew the actual facts of the events which culminated 
in so awful a tragedy. Mr. Vivian arrived at the Hall one day to 
transact business with Sir Antony, and the latter exultantly announced 
his daughter’s brilliant prospects. 

“Then I heard Mr. Vivian cry out ‘ That shall never be,’” said old 
Larry, “and he and the masther whisked into the study ; and there, for 
over an hour was they under lock and key. What lies Mr. Vivian 
trumped up, I don’t know, but at last the masther broke out like a 
madman roaring for Miss Di to go to him, and she went down the 
passage with a face as white as death. I’m——— Well,” continued the 
old butler, with a burst of candour, “ I'll be true with your honour: I 
just hid myself round the corner of the passage to wait—and listen. 
And there was loud and angry words in the study, and angry and 
indignant answers from Miss Di, and then presently ”—and Larry 
broke off to cross himself devoutly—“ the door was flung open, and 
I heard Sir Antony’s voice—an awful thing to hear—cursing his 
own child. He was a violent man, your honour ; and, saving your 
presence, always more ready with his curses than his prayers. Miss 
Diana walked out of the room with her head high and her face white 
and set. Then she turned on the threshold and spoke ; not to her 
father, but to Mr. Vivian. 

“**¢ You have done all this,’ she said; ‘my father has cursed me, 
and I now curse you. May the evil you have brought on me be 
repaid upon you and your descendants. I leave this house which my 
father tells me I have disgraced,’ and she laughed such an awful 
laugh, ‘leave it to-day for ever.’ Sir, I never set eyes upon the poor 
distraught creature alive again.” 

‘She committed suicide ?” 

“ Accidental death, the jintlemen of the jury brought it in,” said 
Larry drily. “The poor darlint had just come in from her ride, when 
her father called to her, and she walked straight back to the door 
where her horse was still waiting, and jumped on his back and rode 
away. I was too amazed like to stop her. She was found—some 
hours afterwards—she and her horse together, lying dead at the bottom 
of the chalk pit, where I believe your honour saw her this very blessed 
night. Then Sir Antony went abroad and died, and Mr. Vivian bought 
the estate. The ‘accident,’ as they called it, happened just fifteen 
years ago this very day. And, sir,” added the old man, coming closer 
to Stanton, and sinking his voice to a whisper, “ it’s just a year agone 
to-day since young Mr. Arthur met “zs ‘ accident ’—out riding—and 
to-day, you yourself.” 

“The curse was a good many years taking effect, at least,” said 
Stanton, with an attempt to laugh off the matter. 

“Sir,” said the old man solemnly, “ if that poor young lady’s wild 
words was heard above, the curse /e// just at the time when it would 
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come heaviest. Mr. Vivian wouldn’t have sorrowed so much to have 
lost his son earlier, as he did just when he was his pride and his joy ; 
and the poor young jintleman, afther making the grand marriage, too, 
as all folks said. It’s my belief,” added Larry with another shake 
of his head, “that she led the young masther—as she tried to do your 
honour—into takin’ the leap that killed him.” 

“Perhaps my uncle was right in what he did, after all,” said 
Stanton sturdily. 

“That’s as may be, sir; I’m not poor Miss Diana’s judge, nor the 
late masther’s either. But the poor young colleen was, anyway, 
deeply sinned against—and may Heaven rest her soul,” and Larry 
withdrew from the apartment. 

Whether the apparition Stanton believed he had seen was real or 
imaginary, the young man’s adventure in the hunting-field resulted in 
a sharp attack of fever, “the result of the shock of the fall,” as the 
doctor opined, and Stanton was silent regarding any other “shock” 
which his nerves had received on the occasion. He never alluded to 
the subject again, even to old Larry. But during some weeks of 
confinement to the house, the ex-colonist had ample time to weary of 
rural life in England—in the winter—and his first visit to London 
was to instruct his lawyers not to //, but if possible to se//, a property 
to which he had—for various reasons—conceived a strong dislike. 
Much to the regret of the neighbourhood, the new squire—from 
whom better things had been looked for—left Fenceshire almost as 
soon as he had come to it; and, worst of all, sold the estate to what 
the M.F.H. irreverently called “ three old tabbies,” a trio of wealthy 
maiden ladies who wished to settle down in a country place. They 
were “ serious,” and set their faces against all manner of amusements, 
so the county was no better off for society than when Sir Antony had 
occupied the Hall. 

“They talk of bequeathing the estate to a nephew, I hear,” 
grumbled the disconsolate chief of the hunt, “so perhaps—one day— 
we shall have a decent subscriber again at the Hall. But the old 
ladies are as tough as nails, and the eldest isn’t much over seventy, 
so there’s not much good likely to come to the hunt from that quarter 
during #y mastership.” 

If, as old Larry believed, poor Diana’s restless spirit “ walked ” 
(or rode) still, it was not likely to harm the present owners of the 
Hall, who seldom used any other vehicle than the pony carriage in 
which they pottered about the estate, distributing tracts and good 
advice among the cottagers. 

The “curse” may have ended with the vacation of the (perhaps 
rather ill-gotten) estate by the Vivian family. In any case there was 
no further tradition of the reappearance of the spectral horsewoman 
which Mr. Stanton always believed he had seen by the coppice that 
November afternoon. 
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PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 





CHAPTER V. 
CHRISTMAS. 


EILA WOOLEDGE had the useful gift of entertaining admirably. 

If there was any kind of “function” which she especially 

loathed it: was a gathering of parish workers. But she was all the 
more delightful when she hated the part she played. 

She was really fond of her brother, and willingly put forth all her 
powers for his sake. Joscelyne, who kept very much in the back- 
ground, was gladdened by a confidential word or look now and then. 
Leila had never been so truly and distinctly sisterly as she was that 
evening. And never had Alban Wooledge so plainly revealed the 
fact that he was in love. It seemed to be agreed between those two 
that the last shadow of doubt should be vanished from Joscelyne’s mind. 

The lovers had a few moments to themselves just before the party 
broke up. 

An uglier house than the vicarage was nowhere to be found, nor 
was it made more cheerful by the grave-stones which came close up 
to the front door. From its windows you looked out upon tombs of 
all sizes and shapes. ‘There was one outside the study which was 
fashioned like an immense tea-caddy ; and urns, inverted torches, 
skulls, and cross-bones were the lively objects of contemplation. 
Yet, to Joscelyne, that array of dismal monuments was associated 
with the memory of one brief glimpse of delight. 

On some trifling pretext she had been sent into the empty study, 
and found it flooded with moonshine. A shaded lamp was burning 
dimly on the writing-table, and the fire was low. Joscelyne looked 
round rather hopelessly, to search for the shawl which Leila had left 
here. And just then a man’s footstep was heard outside the open 
door. 

“ Has that sister of mine been sending you on a fruitless errand?” 
asked Alban Wooledge in a low voice. ‘Never mind, come to the 
window a moment. Doesn’t the old churchyard look weird by this 
light !” 

“The shawl must be here somewhere,” Joscelyne said confusedly. 

“‘ Never mind,” he repeated, “ come and look.” 

He put his arm round her as he spoke, and drew her close to his 
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side. Then, with a gentle touch, he lifted up her fair face in the 
moonlight. 

“* How lovely you look in your dark-blue frock!” he said. ‘There 
is only one Joscelyne in all the world. My sweet white flower!” 

For the first time she felt the pressure of his lips, and heard his 
heart throbbing close to her own. His composure had given way all 
at once under the stress of a master passion. But at that moment a 
voice called his name. 

“We have found the shawl, Mr. Wooledge,” it said. 

It was one of the district visitors who was speaking—a matron with 
matriageable daughters. In the twinkling of an eye Alban was 
himself again. 

A little later, as he stood at the hall door, saying bland good-nights 
to everybody, Joscelyne asked herself if that swift embrace had been 
only a dream? But when her turn came, there was a lingering hand- 
clasp which reassured her. Leila kissed her affectionately, and she 
went out into the chilly moonlight with Abigail. 

For a little while the two figures moved along the quiet road in 
silence. Then, out of the black shadow of the hedge came another 
figure, wearing a great-coat, and swinging a stick. 

“Bennet, is that you?” said Joscelyne, gaily. 

“Yes,” he answered, coming up and drawing her hand through 
his arm. “Well, sister mine, has all gone well with you at the 
vicarage ?” 

“It was quite a pleasant party,” she said. 

““Was it? The governor has been wondering how anybody on 
earth could stand a parson’s tea-fight ? ” 

“It was not very exciting, of course, but papa forgets that I go out 
seldom. And he won’t understand that the Wooledges are dear 
friends of mine.” 


“‘ Perhaps he will understand better one of these days, Joscelyne.” 
*T hope he will.” 


There was a minute’s pause; the road was hard and frosty under 
their feet. 

“Leila was a thing of beauty, as usual, I suppose ?” Bennet said. 

“Indeed she was. The people would go through fire and water 
for her. Bennet, why didn’t you come, and just catch a glimpse of 
her to-night ?” 

“Because I don’t care to suffer unnecessary torture,” he said 
briefly. 

“Poor Bennet, are you so far gone? Why are you not like 
somebody or other, who blotted the word Impossible out of his 
dictionary ? ” 

“You can’t blot out Impossible with an ink-stroke, Joscelyne.” 

“Are you in the Slough of Despond again?” she asked, with a 
loving pressure of his arm. 

“T live in it,” he said in an unemotional voice. ‘“ With time 
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and a good constitution, you may get accustomed even to life in 
a slough.” 

She was too happy to take his words seriously. 

*“‘ Ah,” she said, looking up into his face, “ there are green pastures 
and still waters before you yet. Did you ever see such glorious 
moonlight? What are those lines of Christina Rossetti’s ? 





“This Advent moon shines cold and clear, 
The Advent nights are long’?” 


He looked down thoughtfully into the dark, shining eyes. 

“IT know the lines, Joscelyne,” he answered. ‘They express the 
yearning of the saints who are waiting for the long-expected King. 
There is nothing earthly in their aspirations. All that they seek, all 
that they love—‘their good things long deferred’—are with the 
Heavenly Bridegroom, and it is for Him that they watch and wait 
through this world’s long night. No, Joscelyne, their song is not 
for you.” 

His tone and manner were so grave that Joscelyne was surprised 
and silenced. Bennet was not particularly religious, but his artistic 
temperament always led him to revere a devout life. He saw the 
poetic side of the Christian faith, and, before he slept that night, he 
wrote a poem on the Parable of the Ten Virgins. 

He was hopelessly unhappy; he had no settled belief in any 
creed ; his only outlook was over a waste of blighted years. And so, 
after the manner of poets in all ages, he put his heart into the cry of 
those who waited for the Bridegroom’s coming, and sang “the Lord’s 
song” in this strange land of despair through which he wandered. 
Thus was written a poem which, first published in a leading magazine, 
was destined to echo in the memories of men and women, and 
became the soft prelude to a triumphant burst of fame. 

He did not go to rest till he had made a fair copy of the verses, 
and enclosed them in an envelope addressed to a well-known editor. 
Then, with a groan of insufferable pain, he lay down upon the bed 
on which he had been wont to sleep soundly enough in nights gone by. 

Truly “these Advent nights are lorg.” With eyes wide open, he 
saw the white moonbeams touch familiar objects here and there, 
investing them with a weird charm. Something on the mantelpiece 
shone with a cold glitter; on the writing-table a glass paper-weight 
gave out a flash of silver; a water-bottle wore a circlet of frosty gems. 
After tossing restlessly for a time, he rose and looked out upon 
the night. 

The levels lay shrouded in a mist of moonshine ; all was peaceful, all 
was still. What ifthe Bridegroom were to come now—at this very hour! 

“Surely,” Bennet thought, “it is only the wretched who would 
welcome His coming; the happy dread change! Joscelyne, for in- 
stance, asks nothing better than to go on dreaming her dream of 
earthly bliss.” 
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Joscelyne, too, lay and watched the moonbeams, but only for a 
little while. She did not think that her brother had been quite right 
in saying that the Advent song was not for her. Alban was so strong, 
so holy! She might stand with her hand in his, listening for the 
midnight cry, “Behold the Bridegroom cometh!” Together, side 
by side, linked in body and spirit, they would go forth to 
meet Him. 

But, in her heart of hearts, she was conscious that she did not 
want to hear the summons yet. No, she wanted to spend years of 
sweet, common, domestic happiness with her saint and hero. Even 
St. Maura enjoyed a blissful period of wifehood before she suffered 
martyrdom with the man she loved. And Alban—so good, so true, 
so noble—would watch over her soul, and see that her lamp was 
burning. 

Alas, is there anything more absurd and pathetic than a good girl’s 
habit of idealising? Alban Wooledge, who always appeared in a 
halo and a surplice in Joscelyne’s visions, might have had the 
grace to blush if he had seen the saintly guise in which she 
beheld him. 

She fell asleep with a heart full of happy thoughts, and did not 
wake while the night hours crept on. Then came Abigail’s kindly 
croaking voice at her bedside, giving her a morning greeting. 

“T have slept late,” she said, slowly opening her beautiful eyes, 
“and the sleep was so sweet that I hardly care to wake.” 

It was the day before Christmas Eve. Leila Wooledge, rejoicing 
in the thought that she was going to travel on the morrow, had 
just come in, and throwing off her fur cloak, had kept on her hat, 
which she knew was especially becoming ; and with a large net tie at 
her throat she looked quite a vision of beauty She was sitting in 
the study, an ugly room, with old-fashioned red curtains, but warm 
and comfortable on a sharp winter day. 

On a table at her elbow stood the tea-tray, and the teapot was 
keeping hot under a gorgeous cosy manufactured by one of the 
adoring ladies of Alban’s congregation. Her hair shone like burnished 
gold in the firelight. She had an arch, beautiful face, full of fun and 
daring, and there was fire in her large blue eyes. 

Out of doors the day was nearly dead. A flush of intense crimson 
lingered in the west, and the churchyard yews stood up darkly 
against the solemn glow. Leila looked out across the gravestones, 
and shrugged her shoulders with such a graceful gesture that it was a 
pity no one was near to see. 

“Thank Heaven, I shall soon watch the sun set somewhere else!” 
she thought. “This is an awful place! There’s no one fit to speak 
to, excepting the people at the Forts, and the Daughtons; and, if 
I’m not mistaken, I shall see quite enough of Joscelyne later on. 
She'll make a charming sister-in-law; her poverty is a nuisance— 
that’s all!” 
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She sipped her tea, nibbled a biscuit, and went on with het 
meditations. 

“There’s a great deal in Bennet Daughton. I enjoy my reign 
over his kingdom—all the more because he has never dared to call 
me his queen. Poor boy, how ill he looks! I suspect I hold the 
secret of his malady and its cure. It would be sweet to heal his 
wounds—sweet and cruel!” 

She laughed softly, resting her bright head against the dingy 
cushions of the chair. Just then the door opened. 

“Here is your tea, Alban,” she said, looking up at him. “ You 
must make much of me this evening. I shall soon be gone now.” 

**So shall I,” he answered in a gloomy tone. 

He drew near the fire, stood still a moment staring at the glowing 
coals, then sank down wearily into a chair. His sister, grown suddenly 
grave, was watching him with anxious eyes. 

** Something has happened, Alban,” she said at last. ‘“ Not anything 
very bad, I hope?” 

He moved uneasily, and shaded his eyes for a moment with one 
delicate hand. 

“Tt is very bad, Leila. But I daresay you will feel that it does not 
concern us.” 

“Whatever it is, Alban, it has changed your plans. You did not 
think of leaving Chalkham yet.” 

“No; I meant to remain here for a time. But now I shall get 
away as quickly as possible. This place has simply become unendur- 
able to me.” 

She bent towards him, her long, supple figure swaying like a reed, 
her large blue eyes wide with anxiety. 

“Oh, Alban, has Joscelyne offended you?” she asked. “Tell me 
what she has done ?” 

“ Nothing,” he said in a dreary voice. “It is her brother who 
has I hate to say it!” 

* Killed himself? ” Leila demanded breathlessly. 

“No, no! He has married a very low girl, that’s all.” 

After Alban had spoken, a silence fell upon them both. He did 
not look at Leila. ‘The room was growing dark, and she had sunk 
back in her chair. 

** Who is the girl?” 

The question came suddenly after the pause, and she asked it 
without changing her position. 

“Of course you have never heard of her. She is the daughter of 
Goss, the carpenter, a decent man in his way, but nothing more.” 

Another pause; and then Leila broke out into a hard, little laugh. 

“Well,” she said, rising, “this is the end of the Daughton friend- 
ship, I suppose. Yes, Alban, you must come away from this horrible 
hole. Poor little Joscelyne!” 

She went to a side-table and lighted a lamp, which was placed 
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there ready for use. Her fingers trembled a little as she held the 
flaming match to the wick, but she accomplished her task deftly 
enough. Then she came back to her brother’s side, and laid a hand 
lovingly on his shoulder. 

“Tt is ended, Alban, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“ Leila, you must help me.” 

This appeal, coming from a reserved man, touched Leila’s heart, 
and she bent down and kissed him. Had she been a nobler woman 
she would have helped him in a very different way. She would have 
told him to be true to the girl whom his heart had chosen—true, 
even at the cost of a little paltry pride—true, even if he had to take 
a vulgar sister-in-law by the hand. But the idea of giving unworldly 
counsel never even entered Leila’s head for a moment. 

She sympathised sincerely with her brother in the sacrifice which 
he was about to make. She saw, with natural clearness of perception, 
that he was giving up a girl of uncommon sweetness and beauty. 
But it never occurred to her that he was giving up more than this. 
She could not see that, in resigning Joscelyne, he was putting from 
him that crown of life which is only offered to a man once, and must 
come to him through the hands of a woman. 

But Alban Wooledge, sitting wearily by the fire, did realise, verily 
and indeed, that the moment for a supreme decision had come to 
him. He knew that Joscelyne and his good angel were standing side 
by side. Yet he set his face as a flint, and hardened his heart, and 
turned his back upon them both. 

The cruelty of a man to his better self is almost inconceivable. 
He will starve, stifle, crush the purer part of his nature rather than 
see a sneer on a worldly face, or get a cool nod from some Society 
idiot. Alban suffered and groaned in spirit. But he remembered 
Mrs, Grundy all the time, and was strangely sustained by the thought 
that he could bear anything to retain her favour. 

“Alban,” said Leila, making an effort which did her credit, “I 
will send a telegram to the Masons. You must not be left here 
alone at Christmas.” 

“No, no!” he answered, feebly. ‘Why should you be dis- 
appointed ?” 

“Because I am sure it will be best to stay with you,” she said, 
with increasing firmness. It had struck her that his resolution might 
give way if he had to face Joscelyne again with no one to support 
him. The honour of the Wooledges was very dear to Leila; her 
own ambition soared high. She could not afford to let her brother 
marry a girl with low connections. 

“Yes, I shall stay,” she repeated, decidedly. And then she went 
to the writing-table, took out a telegraph form, and proceeded to fill 
it in. A servant was summoned, and the message was sent off at 
once. 

“Now I am going to give you some tea,” she said, seating herself 
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in her old place. ‘You must drink it, Alban; it’s a bitterly cold 
day, and you are looking white and worn.” 

He obeyed her in silence; and, after a minute or two, she spoke 
again. 

“ Alban, why did Bennet Daughton do such a disastrous thing? 
Does any one know?” 

“Tt is the old story of an entanglement,” Alban said. “They 
have been seen together several times; and the girl is handsome, 
and very much above her station, that must be admitted. I don’t 
think his people have been told of the marriage yet. I heard of it 
from our sexton, an old busybody who knows everything.” 

Leila moved impatiently in her chair. 

“He was mad!” she muttered. “Poor Joscelyne! Well, the 
first thing to be considered is your escape from Chalkham.” 

“T shall say that the place does not agree with me,” said Alban, 
“That will be the truth. The sooner the announcement is made, 
the better.” 

“‘T will make it. You must be prepared for fussing, and purring, 
and general lamentation ; but the ordeal will soon be over. By the 
way, you will have to step into the church to-morrow evening, and 
thank the lady decorators.” 

Alban half suppressed a groan. “She will be there,” he said. 

“You must see as little of her as you can. Of course, Alban, I 
don’t know how far you have gone——” 

* Farther than I ought,” he murmured. 

“Well, that was quite excusable; it always is. She will be disap- 
pointed, but a girl so sensible and beautiful as Joscelyne will soon be 
consoled. A love trouble is hardest for plain or stupid women ; their 
chances are so few. Do not torture yourself with too many self- 
reproaches.” 

But he did reproach himself, not as severely as a nobler man would 
have done, yet sharply enough to feel the sting of the lash. When 
he lay down upon his bed that night it was with a sense of loss and 
deadly depression. All about him was silence, and her face rose up 
out of the darkness, pale, beautiful, with dark, beseeching eyes. 
Again he pressed her in his arms, and let his lips rest for an instant 
on her satin-smooth cheek; and then she faded away from his 
embrace. He found that he had been dreaming, and woke with a 
start. 

Towards morning he fell asleep again, exhausted with trouble and 
excitement. It was daylight ; he could hear the postman’s heavy step 
upon the path that led to the house door. He rose and dressed, 
starting at the worn face which confronted him in the glass. Well, it 
would be easy to make his congregation believe that illness was 
hastening his departure. 

The frost diamonds were sparkling on the tombstones; a robin 
was singing his winter song on the leafless elm whose branches 
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stretched downward to the dining-room window. Leila, in a dark- 
green gown trimmed with grey fur, was waiting to begin breakfast, 
and there was a little pile of letters beside his plate. 

She looked at him attentively as he opened the uppermost letter. 
Certainly the traces of suffering were plainly visible on his clean-cut 
features. He must be very fond of that girl, Leila thought. She 
was glad that she had decided to stay and help him in his need. 
“Listen,” he said, looking up suddenly from the open letter he was 
reading. “You remember Dutton—Frank Dutton, you know? 
There’s something wrong with his lungs; and he has written to ask 
me to take his place while he is abroad.” 

“ Beautiful !” said Leila ecstatically. ‘A Kensington church! I 
always thought it a shame that such a poor, weakly fellow as Frank 
should be appointed to the living.” 

“ His uncle, the bishop—” Alban began. But she interrupted him 
gaily. 

“Do take some breakfast, dear. I’m so anxious for that letter to 
be answered. If anything were to happen—if Mr. Dutton’s lungs got 
worse, you know, you might be permanently settled. But what are 
your arrangements here ?” 

“T am free to leave after December,” he replied. “Of course I 
meant to stay on awhile, but———” 

“T know,” she interrupted again. “Alban, you would get really 
ill if you stayed. I am sure this place is sowing the seeds of disease 
in us both. It is too tomb-stony to live in.” 

“* Yes,” said Alban, “ I am getting all the epitaphs on my brain.” 

“Tt could not have gone on much longer. In a little while you 
would have begun every sentence with ‘sacred to the memory.’ I 
wonder that they didi’t furnish the vicarage with coffins for tables, 
and provide skulls to drink from. Then we should have been like 
the grisly people in one of Scott’s ballads—‘ Frederick and Alice ’— 
you know,” said Leila, taking the cover off a dish of bacon, and 
waving it with a flourish. 

He smiled, but it was a wintry smile which was gone in an instant. 

“Tf he can but be helped through this one terrible evening!” she 
said to herself. And when his face was turned away, she sat with 
her hands clasped under the table, trying her best not to think at all. 

The church was only separated from the vicarage by the disused 
grave-yard ; and when the early darkness came on they could see the 
Gothic windows showing golden in the gloom. It had been a quiet 
afternoon, quite undisturbed by callers. Alban had accepted the 
position of an invalid, and had sat with Leila in the ugly study, dis- 
cussing plans for the future. But now that the painful hour was 
come, he went forth to meet it with deep depression. 

Overhead, the sky was like a back velvet pall bespangled with silver 
stars. Death seemed to press heavily on his heart; the death of a 
true love slain by his own hand; and he felt sick and cold. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE NIGHT COMETH. 


ALBAN entered the church with Leila by his side. She was a vision 
of beauty, wrapped up in furs, and her brilliant face was alight with 
excitement. She knew the part which she had to play, and was 
resolved to play it well. 

The work was nearly done. Each massive pillar was clasped by 
a wreath of leaves. The old church, with starry gas-jets burning here 
and there, was invested with an air of solemn mystery which would 
vanish with the morning sunshine. The workers were finishing their 
tasks with little noise. They moved softly and spoke in low tones. 

Alban’s glance went in search of Joscelyne, and found her standing 
on the steps of the altar. 

She stood quite still; her beautiful, purely-cut face up-lifted, and 
illumined by the starry light. Loosely clasped in her hands she held 
a large cross of white flowers, with touches of scarlet showing here 
and there among the snowy petals. It struck him that she looked 
like one of the early Christian virgins, waiting for martyrdom. 

As her eyes suddenly met his, a light came into her face ; and for 
a moment there dwelt on her features the glory of that gladness which 
she hoped so soon to claim. Poor girl, it would be long before that 
fleeting brightness came again. 

Alban, too, knew that he had a part to play. He lingered at the 
west door, inspected the garlands, and bestowed discriminating praise 
on all that had been done. Joscelyne, gently laying down the cross, 
waited in the chancel, expecting that he would find his way to her 
side. But he did not come, and it was Leila who approached her. 

As Miss Wooledge took her hand, she was conscious of a sudden 
chill. Something seemed to have wrought a sudden change in Leila ; 
she had become strangely quiet and grave. 

“This will be a dreary Christmas,” she began. “Alban is not 
well, and I have decided to stay with him. One can’t expect to be 
well if one lives among tombstones, and they are beginning to take 
an effect even on me. I seem to live, move, and have my being 
among graves. Everything tastes of them.” 

“Ton’t, Leila,” said Joscelyne in a tone of gentle remonstrance, 
*“ You make me feel quite creepy.” 

“Creepy! ‘That’s how I always feel,” Leila cried. ‘It’s the 
sensation of a little cold snake crawling along the spine. He doesn’t 
sting, but he crawls until he gets up to the nape of the neck. Then 
he stops short, and you cast him off witha strenuous effort. But 
presently he begins again.” 

Joscelyne shivered. ‘Is your brother ill?” she asked. 
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“T am afraid so,” Leila answered gravely. ‘‘The place does not 
agree with him. He refused to admit the truth at first, but he doesn’t 
attempt to deny it now. Whena man really does break down he 
admits everything.” 

There was a pause. Joscelyne was as pale as death. 

“ He is going away,” continued Leila, feeling that the worst must 
be got over quickly. “ He has received a sudden call from a very 
old friend. It is quite providential” (oh, Leila!) ‘‘ His time here 
expires after Christmas, and he must go before his health is utterly 
ruined.” 

She pitied Joscelyne, but it was impossible to spare her a single 
pang. This very night she must be convinced that hope was 
stamped out ; not a spark must be left burning. 

“We shall carry away a kind remembrance of Chalkham,” the 
inexorable voice went on—-“ or, rather, of Chalkham people. But 
it will be a long good-bye; Alban says that he is not likely to come 
here again. If he had any work to do here, it is certainly done.” 

This set speech, so utterly unlike Leila’s usual style of talking, 
roused something like resentment in poor Joscelyne’s chilled heart. 
She felt that Miss Wooledge had a purpose. She was to forget 
Alban, even as he would forget her—that was what his sister meant 
to convey. 

Some one else came up at this moment, and Leila went on 
speaking about the coming departure. 

“Don’t think me a fidget, dear Mrs. Merton,” she said, holding 
out both hands to the lady, who was a young married woman ; “but 
I’m absurdly anxious about my brother, and I must send him off to 
bed early to-night. I don’t know how he will get through the services 
to-morrow.” 

“He doesn’t look well,” remarked little Mrs. Merton, an amiable 
creature who always said everything that she was expected to say. 

Leila pressed the hands she held, sighed audibly, and turned 
towards the door. 

“She is acting,” thought Joscelyne, with disgust. ‘ Good-night, 
Leila,” she said in a cold, quiet voice. 

“ Good-night,” responded Miss Wooledge sweetly. ‘Oh, Alban, 
here is Miss Daughton to say good-bye to!” 

He came forward with a white, still face, and shook hands like an 
automaton. 

“If I am unable to call at Field House, pray give my kind regards 
to the major,” he said in a strange, hollow voice. “I am summoned 
away very suddenly !” 

“T’ve just been telling Miss Daughton all about it, she quite 
understands,” put in Leila. 

“Yes, I quite understand ! ” said Joscelyne with the utmost quietness. 

She turned away, and took up the cross of white flowers as gently 
as she had laid it down. 
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Afterwards, when she heard a low buzz of conversation near the 
west door, she knew that the Wooledges had gone. ‘The ladies were 
discussing the sudden change in the plans of their favourite parson. 
She did not hear what they were saying; the world had changed 
utterly with a sudden sweep ; life was rolled up like a scroll that was 
read and done with for ever. 

She put the finishing touches to the spot she had undertaken to 
decorate, and then felt that she was free to go home. It was a relief 
to see Abigail standing in the aisle. 

“T am ready,” she said, going up to her. “ Yes, I know it all 
looks very pretty,ibut I’m tired. Let us go at once!” 

She passed the knot of ladies at the door with a few civil words, 
and went out with Abigail into the starlit darkness. In one of the 
vicarage windows there was the bright glow of lamp and firelight, and 
Joscelyne knew that it came from the study. She thought of the 
moonlight, and Alban’s swift embrace; and then the sense of being 
in his arms, feeling the touch of his lips, and the hope of passing a 
lifetime at his side—came back with overwhelming force. 

For an instant she stopped, trembling and quivering. ‘Then, 
grasping Abigail’s arm, she pressed on. 

They walked together in perfect silence. Abigail had too much 
tact, and too intimate a knowledge of her young mistress to begin to 
talk. She felt, by instinct, that her darling was walking in a deeper 
darkness than that of the winter night around them both. And she 
guessed that it was the darkness of a disappointed heart. 

Abigail had been young, and had loved; and she had seen the 
frail foundations on which some loves and joys are built. She knew 
that you cannot help anyone when he stands for the first time on the 
brink of an abyss, looking down on the ruins of a great hope. 
You must wait until the heart is calm enough to bear a consoling 
word. 

The road was quite deserted ; it seemed as if the two women were 
alone under the watchful stars. Not a dog barked; not a footstep 
could be heard on the quiet way. 

Presently the black shape of a cottage appeared in sight, and there 
shone out a friendly gleam from the panes of a small latticed window. 
Then, at last, came a sound of voices breaking the intense stillness. 

Inside the cottage ‘a few poor people were holding a meeting, and 
singing a hymn. ‘They belonged to no special denomination ; they 
came together to comfort each other in their poverty and lowliness. 
They knew of only one kind of consolation, and regarded themselves 
as pilgrims, always drawing nearer and nearer to their journey’s end. 
It was this which gave a kind of victorious sweetness to the strains 
they sang. And Joscelyne stood still and listened, and was calmed. 

It was eight o'clock when she went to her place at the supper table ; 
and the major and his son were both struck by the change in her 
face. Her dark eyes shone feverishly under the black brows and 
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lashes ; and her pallor was startling. When Bennet looked at her he, 
too, turned deadly white. His father gave a growl of anger. 

“ Dear me, Joscelyne,” he began peevishly. ‘“ Your exertions seem 
to have knocked you up. Surely you might have let some of the 
other silly women spoil their fingers over prickly wreaths, and 
break their backs in sticking them up. Of all the many forms 
of feminine and clerical foolery, church decorating is perhaps the 
wildest.” 

She was silent, and did her best to pretend that she was eating 
something. 

“ Well, father, they have got to welcome the season, you see,” said 
Bennet. “It’s expected of them. Peace and goodwill, and that sort 
of thing.” 

“Indeed! In my experience Christmas has always been the 
season of tremendous family rows. I can remember nothing more 
terrific than the annual fight between my two grandfathers. The 
women used to sit and tremble. Peace and goodwill!” 

“ How very sad!” said poor Joscelyne, spasmodically. 

“Not at all; it was great fun. We young people looked forward 
to the fight as a part of our yearly festival. We enjoyed our youth 
when I was young; we didn’t go about depressing our elders with 
long faces, as you and Bennet do.” 

The two young faces at the table were sad enough to justify this 
speech. Presently the Major began again, irritated by the continued 
silence. 

“ Pray, mademoiselle, did you receive the thanks of the adored 
parson! As you had been wrestling with thorns and briers for his 
sake, he ought to have expressed his gratitude!” 

“Yes, papa. He came into the church, and thanked us all.” 

“Do you mean that he didn’t thank you particularly ? ” 

*T had not done more than the others, papa.” 

“What does that matter, mademoiselle? A man does not thank a 
woman for what she has done, but for what she is to him.” 

It was scarcely possible for Joscelyne to grow paler, yet the white- 
ness of her face became deathly at these words. Once or twice she 
essayed to speak and failed. 

“* Papa,” she said at last, with the desperation of one who is resolved 
to front the inevitable, ‘Mr. Wooledge has broken down in health. 
He will leave Chalkham after Christmas. He is not coming back any 
more.” 

There was a dead silence. Bennet sat quite still, but there were 
heavy dark shadows under his eyes, and his anguish was more terrible 
for its repression. He knew what the others did not know. Alban 
Wooledge had found out the secret he had been trying to hide till 
Joscelyne’s future was assured. This must be the cause of the young 
clergyman’s sudden break-down and intended departure. 


“ Well, I always thought him a cold-blooded cur,” said the Major 
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slowly. “I can’t say that he has disappointed me, for I never expected 
much from him. But you, Joscelyne—if you dare to betray by the 
faintest sign that you regret that wretched . 

“ Hush father,” interposed Bennet. 

“ How dare you interrupt me? Do you suppose I’m going to be 
shut up bya boy? Girls of the present day haven’t a spark of dignity. 
If I didn’t lay my commands on Joscelyne, she would go to church 
to-morrow to take another look athim. She wants to follow him with 
her eyes to the last.” 

“No, father, she doesn’t,” said Bennet coolly. ‘The man isn’t 
worthy of my sister, and she will see his unworthiness for herself. 
But there’s no sense in scolding her for his sins.” 

The plain common-sense of this remark took effect. 

The Major got up with a final growl, and went off to bed without 
saying good-night. 

When Abigail had cleared the table, and the two were left alone, 
Bennet put his arm round Joscelyne’s shrinking figure. She had 
been sorely wounded by her father’s words. He felt that she had 
to learn a new and cruel truth, and it seemed almost brutal to tell 
her now what had to be told. 

** Joscelyne, dear,” he said at last, “I’ve made up my mind to go 
away.” 

“‘ Everyone is going away,” she answered, wearily. 

*T have had to do something which will make you very angry. 
I hardly know if you will ever speak to me again. Oh, Joscelyne, 
can you guess what I mean ?” 

She started and looked up quickly into his face. ‘Then suddenly 
a gleam of fire shot from her dark eyes, and she drew herself away 
from his hold. 

“*T know what you have done, Bennet,” she said, under her breath. 
“You have married that low girl! Is it so?” 

“It is so, dear,” 

He spoke calmly, looking at her with an intent, sad gaze. She 
wrung her hands in silence. 

“Oh,” she said at last, “you have blighted my life, too! I see 
it all now; I see why Alban Wooledge has changed to me. Oh, 
this is too hard—too hard to bear!” 

Bennet still looked at her. It seemed to him that he could never 
know another moment as bitter as this. 

There was another pause. Then she got up and began to pace 
the room, halting at length in front of the fire. 

“Do sit down, dear,” Bennet said softly; “you will wear yourself 
out.” 

Joscelyne drew herself up to her full height. Her eyes flashed 
with a terrible splendour. 

“T despise her, Bennet!” Her voice trembled with passion. 
“She has insisted on marrying you. She had a power over you, 
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and she has used it. Do you think that any self-respecting woman 
would have tied a man to her against his will?” 

“Poor Dulcie; she could not see her mistake ; she is blind,” he 
said, with a sigh. 

“Blind! She has thought only of herself and her own interests. 
Think for a moment of what she has done to me and my life! 
Through her selfish passion I am driven out into the darkness—out 
into the night—alone !” 

Her voice rose with the last word into a shrill, passionate sweetness, 
It went ringing through Bennet’s agonised soul, and he rose and put 
his arms round her in very despair. 

“Oh, not alone, Joscelyne!” he cried. “Not alone! You will 
have me always—your brother, your slave, if you will! Not alone!” 

“No!” she said, trying to draw herself away. “That woman will 
always stand between us.” 

“No one can ever stand between my sister and me.” 

“Ah, you don’t realise what you have done!” she said, in a 
calmer tone. “You have forgotten the words ‘forsaking all other.’ 
Men seem often to overlook the true spirit and meaning of the 
marriage-bond. You must:not put Dulcie away from your heart of 
hearts for azyone ; not even for your sister. I could not let you 
do it!” 

There was something saintly in the purity of her beautiful white 
face at this moment. Her true self—the self that always strove after 
the best and highest things—was dominant again. 

As he looked at her he felt one of those strange, prophetic 
instincts which sometimes come to us in our moments of supreme 
anguish. As in a flash of unearthly glory, he saw what lay beyond 
the present sorrow. ‘There is only one path to light, and that leads 
through darkness, and must be trodden alone in bitterness of soul. 
She had entered this path, and he knew not whether her way would 
be short or long; but he was sure of the end. 

Sure for her; but not for himself. These prophetic flashes seldom 
illuminate our own future road. It is on other lives that our sudden 
lights descend; our mystic voices promise rest for others. Very 
rarely is it granted to the seer to behold a vision which concerns 
himself alone. 

But if he had told her just then that he foresaw a time when 
this night’s misery would be recalled with a thanksgiving, how could 
she have borne his words? There are hours of gloom so deep that 
the hint of coming sunlight is a pain instead of a blessing. 

For a few seconds there was a silence. The old clock ticked on 
monotonously in the corner; the fire crackled in the grate; in this 
cold December night, the room was a picture of comfort. 

“Oh, how happy we might have been!” said Joscelyne at last. 
“You could have won Leila in time. She liked you, Bennet, and 
it would have been a beautiful union. Her brightness and your 
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gravity! I have seen her look at you when you did not know it, 
and I have watched her face change and soften.” 

He shook his head. 

“She wouldn’t have waited for me, Joscelyne,” he replied. 

“ Ah, you can’t tell. Those brilliant girls are not always heartless. 
Perhaps it was her own disappointment which made her so cruel to 
me to-night.” 

“Was she cruel to you?” he asked quickly. 

“Yes; I thought so. She talked in a hard, bright way that hurt 
me terribly. But, after all, she could not have changed anything if 
she had been ever so kind. ‘They are going away, and there’s an 
end of it.” 

“There ought not to be an end as far as Wooledge is concerned,” 
said Bennet involuntarily. ‘He might have known that I should 
never have crossed his path, nor let my shadow fall upon your life. 
And he has gone too far to retract with honour.” 

She turned her face away from him, and closed her eyes for a 
second. ‘Then she spoke in a weary voice : 

*T am willing that he should go free.” 

He went up to her and took her cold little hands in his. 

**T beseech you to let me watch over you, Joscelyne,” he said, with 
intense feeling in his tone. ‘Don’t give me up, dear. Remember 
that you will have no other guardian left when father is gone. I’ve 
got something to do, and I mean to work hard—very hard. Little 
Joscelyne !” 

For an instant she still stood with averted face. ‘Then she yielded 
all at once, and sank upon his breast. 

“f have no one left,” she whispered, “ but you.” 

They clung together for a little while in the firelight. After a few 
minutes—spent in silence—the old clock chimed eleven, and they 
went upstairs, still with their arms wound round each other. At a 
window on the landing they paused, and looked out upon the night. 

It was still and white and cold; the stars glittered keenly, and the 
fields stretched out dim and desolate under the sky. Far away they 
could see a vision of the harbour lights; but around the old house 
there was not a sign of life. No footsteps could be heard upon the 
hard frozen road, outside the gate. No voice broke the solemn 
ntensity of the winter silence. 

“And this is Christmas Eve,” said Joscelyne, under her breath. 
** Watchman, what of the night ?’” 

“Joscelyne, I sometimes wish I were a heathen,” whispered 
Bennet, with a sigh. “I should like to hear the story for the first 
time with fresh ears. ‘The shepherds watching their flocks on the 
plain ; the heavenly host ; and the beginning of the Life that changed 
the world!” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
IN SOHO SQUARE. 


Ir was a beautiful September morning, and the plane trees were 
rustling softly in Soho Square, bringing a murmur of the country 
into the room where a young woman was lying. Her couch was 
drawn close to the open window, and as she looked out upon the 
trees, she felt thankful that London still kept its little bits of summer 
green. 

The room in which she lay was large and comfortable. There 
were many books ; a guitar stood in one corner; on a bracket was 
a dainty little statuette of Psyche. Most of the furniture was shabby 
and old, but a skilful hand had put artistic touches here and there, 
and the general effect was pleasing. Dulcie thought it the most 
beautiful room she had ever seen ; but she had contributed very little 
to its adornment. 

When she had ventured to throw an antimacassar (of her own 
making) over a chair-back, it had been promptly swept away. A 
couple of mats of Berlin wool had shared the same fate. A scarlet 
and green kettle-holder had disappeared as if by magic, and had never 
been found again. But a queer old blue and white jar was allowed 
to stand upon a side-table, and she prized it as a precious relic of 
her bygone days. It was filled with the soft, waving grasses which 
grew so profusely on the hills at home. 

No one ever heard a murmur from Dulcie’s lips. Her baby was 
dead. It had lived only a few hours after its birth, but the young 
wife would not vex her husband with any lamentations. She saw that 
he did not deeply regret the death of their child, although he had 
said comforting words, suitable to the occasion. Her heart told her 
that he had felt no sense of loss. 

It was well for Bennet that he had succeeded quickly in getting a 
situation. An old school-fellow of his was a partner in a well-known 
firm of publishers, and when the time of sore necessity came he spoke 
a good word for young Daughton. So Bennet had left Chalkham 
after Christmas to enter upon his duties as a clerk in the office in 
Paternoster Row. 

He had departed without saying good-bye to his father. The 
major had refused to see him or speak to him again. 

Joscelyne had been forbidden to hold any communication with he1 
brother ; but she had confronted the old man with a courage and 
firmness which had astonished him mightily. She would not give up 
Bennet, she said. His marriage, disastrous as it was, could not sever 
the bond between them. 

“‘T speak as my mother would have spoken,” she had added calmly. 
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“If you are angry with me, papa, I am very sorry, but I shall not 
yield to you in this matter. I know that I am right.” 

Abigail seconded her young mistress in all things. No one knew 
what it cost the old servant to see the family pride brought low. 
Caleb Balderstone himself was not more zealous for the honour of 
Ravenswood than Abigail for the Daughton household. ‘“ Never let 
the credit of the house suffer,” had been her motto from her girlhood. 
But never had her faith and loyalty been so soreiy tried before. 

The major, tyrant as he was, found it impossible to hold out against 
the combined forces of two dauntless women. He did not repeat his 
stern command to his daughter, and she wrote to Bennet and received 
his letters without let or hindrance. Her father asked no questions, 
everything went on as usual at Field House, but Joscelyne’s fair face 
grew every day more sad. 

Dulcie, in London, knew very little about her sister-in-law in 
Chalkham. Her marriage with Bennet did not seem to bring her 
any nearer to Joscelyne. Miss Daughton had never spoken to her; 
no message had ever passed between them; and she did not venture 
to question her husband about his relations. She had not expected 
them to take any notice of her, or to forgive her for having blighted 
his life. 

Yes, it had come to this. Dulcie had acknowledged to herself 
that she had spoiled the promise of his youth. ‘The consciousness 
of the wrong she had done him had humbled her to the dust. 

If she was lonely in these long morning hours, she never complained ; 
nor had she ever spoken of languor and pain. ‘The little one was 
gone ; but would they not get on all the faster in the world without 
the burden of a child? Rich people could afford to have children ; 
but this young couple were beginning their married life with very 
scanty means. 

It was all for the best, no doubt, that the baby had been taken 
away, and Dulcie carefully kept her grief out of sight. But no tears 
are so bitter as those that are never shed, and no anguish is so 
great as the heartache which is never told. ‘There were children 
playing down there in the sunshine. Their shrill, gay voices floated 
up to the solitary woman at the open window, and she listened with 
a piteous yearning in her eyes. 

If she could but have had her mother with her when her child was 
born! If her father could but have held the baby in his arms before 
its little life went out! ‘They had comforted her with their simple 
written words as well as they could, but her heart had hungered for a 
sight of their faces. 

A granted desire generally brings two or three losses in its train ; 
but it comes to us with such a flush of beauty and splendour that we 
do not see its followers at first. A little later, when we have got used 
to our glorious possession, we perceive the pale spectres that are 
clinging to its skirts.) We have won our long-coveted joy, and, lo, 
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here are memories of old delights which faded when we realised our 
dream ! 

Dulcie had succeeded in getting the very thing on which her 
passionate heart was set. He was hers now, to have and to hold— 
his ring was on her finger; no voice could deny her right to bear his 
name—but her victory was ten times sadder than any defeat. 

An unloved wife, treated with that scrupulous and formal kindness 
which is more cruel than the bitterest words, she knew just what her 
painted bubble of bliss was worth. 

And it was for this that she had given up the sweet, simple life in 
the old home! Looking back on those days, which she had found 
so dull and commonplace, she saw them shining with the very 
sunlight of heaven. Not until she had gone far enough to look back 
did she see their brightness. ‘The past was fairer now than the 
present, and as to the future—what could it be but a long regret ? 

By-and-by she would get strong again, she thought, trying to cheer 
up and be hopeful. As they lived in lodgings, her household duties 
were few; but there was mending to be done. Bennet wore out his 
clothes very fast, and Dulcie understood all the mysteries of exquisite 
patching and darning. One of these days, perhaps, they would have 
a house of their own, and then the time would not hang so heavily 
on her hands. 

Meanwhile she must lie here a little longer, and bear this strange, 
new trial of weakness. ‘To a vigorous, healthy girl there is something 
inexplicable in the loss of strength, and the curious unsteadiness of 
hands and feet is a new and bewildering feeling. Dulcie sighed, and 
fell to watching the trees as they whispered and swayed in the soft 
wind of September, and then she thought of the tall, straight poplar 
standing in the garden at home. A delicious drowsiness stole over 
her brain, and she began to see a vision of the fresh green fields and 
dim hills of Chalkham. The faces of her father and mother smiled 
upon her in the light of dreams; she had gone back to the old life in 
her sleep. 

She woke up refreshed and strengthened, and ready for the simple 
luncheon which the servant brought to a small table by her side. 
Something else came up with the meal—a little pile of letters for her 
husband. She caught sight of the deep black border of one of the 
envelopes, and started. ‘The address was written in Joscelyne’s firm, 
legible hand. 

“The Major is dead,” she said to herself. ‘Bennet doesn’t tell 
me much, but he did say that his father was ailing. We shall have 
changes. Will she ever come here, I wonder? And if she does 
come, will she say a kind word to poor me?” 

There was a letter for herself among the others. Simeon Goss, 
whose handwriting was like that of a very old-fashioned boy, had 
thought fit to inform his daughter of the sudden death of Major 
Daughton. The spelling was funny, and the sentences were queer, 
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but the spirit of the dear old man was in every word, and the desolate 
heart of his child was comforted as she read. It was plain that 
Simeon regarded the Major’s departure as a happy event. The poor 
gentleman, he said, was lifted out of all the mortifications of this 
present evil world. It was well known in Chalkham that he had 
been a-fretting and a-worriting of Miss Daughton until her heart and 
her flesh had failed. It was also well known that Mrs. Abigail, a 
sour woman, was clean wore off her legs with waiting upon him. So 
the Lord had seen that the trial was too sore to be bore any longer, 
and the Major was fetched away home. 

“*T like to think of him safe in heaven,” continued Mr. Goss, who 
found it difficult to relinquish a pen when once it got into his hand; 
“but I finds wonderful comfort in the words, ‘ In My Father’s house 
are many mansions.’ If we was all going to be huddled up in one 
common room, my seat might be next to the Major, and after what 
had happened down below, he could not be expected to be civil. 
But depend upon it, Dulcie, that you and me and your mother, and 
those who can get on comfortable together, will have a mansion to 
themselves.” 

“You and me and your mother.” Dulcie read the words over and 
over with ineffable satisfaction. It was good to think that Simeon 
did not separate his daughter from himself in thought. The old 
“trinity in unity ”—father, mother, and child—still existed for him in 
all its completeness. She was not excluded from their hearts and 
hopes ; her place was just the same as it had ever been. 

The afternoon shadows soon began to lengthen. Soho Square was 
a strange place for a newly wedded pair to live in, but it was not 
without a certain pleasantness which belongs, more or less, to most 
London squares. You had to ascend two flights of stairs before you 
reached the Daughtons’ rooms. ‘The lower storeys of the house in 
which they dwelt were used as offices, and on the left hand was the 
House of Charity. 

Men of every nation are to be found in the streets that branch 
away from the old square. Men of every creed, and of no creed at 
all, frequent the shabby houses which pass as restaurants. Here are 
shops which display all sorts of queer things in the windows: little 
pictures of saints, crucifixes and rosaries, and musical instruments of 
ancient make. When Dulcie had first come to Soho she had found 
these windows very interesting. 

But it was difficult to realise that the old Square had ever been a 
fashionable neighbourhood, and Bennet’s stories of its palmy days 
sounded like fairy tales to Dulcie. It was seldom that he told her 
any stories ; he was far too busily engaged in writing them to tell 
them ; yet now and then he would give her little bits of history to 
think over. And so it came to pass that, in her lonely hours, she 
would take down his books from the shelves, and read the annals of 
old London for herself. 
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In those books of his she found a great deal that puzzled her, and 
many things that shocked her; and at first she mixed a mass of 
fiction with fact. ‘The Duke of Monmouth and Sir Roger de Coverley 
had both lived in Soho Square, and the one man seemed quite as real 
as the other. 

But pain and weakness had lately put a stop to reading. She 
could only lie “ a-thynkynge, a thynkynge, athynkynge” in Thomas 
Ingoldsby’s fashion; and the Birde on these smoky London trees 
sang the old song of rest. 

It was six o’clock when Bennet came in from the city. The quiet 
woman on the couch turned her head eagerly as the door opened. 
Every day her heart thrilled with a foolish hope, and every day she 
was disappointed. It was such a long time since he had kissed her! 

“It’s been an exhausting day,” he said, sinking down in the 
nearest chair which afforded any comfort. “The deuce is in my 
back! ‘That confounded stool at the office has played the dickens 
with my spine. Nothing is too bad for the man who invented office 
stools. I wish he had a vulture always gnawing at his inside, like 
Prometheus. ‘There couldn't be a better punishment for him!” 

“Oh, I hope that isn’t true!” exclaimed Dulcie, in the gentle voice 
born of weakness. ‘‘ Was that one of the tortures of the Inquisition, 
Bennet ? Did they really get vultures, and set them on at the poor 
heretics ? ” 

“What an idi ahem! Not that, exactly, Dulcie, but some of 
their punishments were quite as bad. I was talking of a mythological 
person. You couldn’t understand, of course.” 

He finished his sentence with a sigh of resignation. The sigh was 
echoed from the sofa, and he resented that faint echo. ; 

““What’s the matter, Dulcie? Do you feel any worse? I hope 
you haven't been reading any horrors, and getting morbid. There’s 
no need for you to know anything about the Inquisition.” 

“T haven’t read anything about it for a long while,” she answered 
meekly. 

“Well, what ave you read? I shall lock up the books if you 
don’t tell me!” 

“Please don’t lock them up, Bennet. I’ve only read one since 
I’ve been ill. It was ‘The Countess of Rudolstadt.’ ” 

“Humph! I don’t see how it could have upset your nerves. And 
yet they ave upset.” 

“The part where Consuelo goes through the dungeons is rather 
trying,” said Dulcie feebly. ‘There was that great bronze bell, full 
of holes, and the lock of white hair sticking in one of the holes. It 
made me think of. e 

Her voice died away, and she began to cry softly. 

Bennet regarded her with a mixture of pity and contempt which 
was painful to see. Then he rose, thrust his hands in his pockets, 
elevated his eyebrows, and walked across the room to her side. 
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“Look here, Dulcie,” he began, “you are not at all strong, you 
see, and I’m afraid you don’t obey the doctor’s orders. He says 
you're to have any quantity of tonics and beef-tea. Now tonics and 
beef-tea have a tendency to pall upon people—as all those confounded 
strengthening things do—but take them you must! I grant they 
are filthy. The filthiness of tonics is one of those things which 
makes me doubt the advance of science.” 

“My medicine is very nasty, Bennet. It’s so 4 

“Of course it is. Anything that is put into a bottle that you have 
to shake is always loathsome.” 

“Don’t you think I might leave it off?” she faltered. 

“By no means. J should leave it off like a shot, but you mustn’t. 
You are so much more ill than I’ve ever been. ‘The greatest part of 
the medicine manufactured in the world is taken by women. It’s a 
part of the curse, I suppose—Eve’s business, you know—and it’s 
useless to struggle against it.” 

“Eve lived a long while ago; the curse must be worn out,” 
said Dulcie. 

“Well, I don’t know. Unpleasant things stand a good deal of 
wear and tear. It’s a jumble,” said Bennet, beginning to pace the 
room with long strides. ‘‘ But, Dulcie, you are mending very slowly ; 
you drop a dose now and then, and it won’t do.” 

‘Indeed, I don’t,” she replied, earnestly. ‘‘ Everyone is very kind, 
and I’m getting on nicely. When I lie here and look at the trees, 
I’ve quite a country feeling.” 

He glanced at her for a moment with a troubled expression in his 
eyes. It was the sort of glance which said plainly that she was the 
great difficulty of his life. She was a possession which he was 
bound to have always in his room, and he did not know what to do 
with her. Unkindness was not in his thoughts. Bennet was as 
far removed from the brute as it is possible for any man to be. 
Occasionally he lost his temper, it is true, but he always recovered it 
before a harsh word escaped him. 

It was a pitiable thing to see these two, joined together for their 
lives, both earnestly trying to make the best of the bond. Dulcie 
saw and respected her husband’s laborious efforts to be good to her, 
but she found them exquisitely painful. One spontaneous burst of 
tenderness would have been worth more than years of conscientious 
kindness. 

Then, too, she never lost the miserable consciousness that the 
chain which bound them had been linked by herself. 

Sometimes, in her lonely hours, she indulged in the self-torture of 
picturing Miss Wooledge’s lovely face—picturing it as she used to see it 
in the little church at Chalkham. And at this moment, when Bennet’s 
eyes rested on her with that troubled look, she wondered whether he 
was recalling Leila, and thinking how happy he might have been? 

Truly our worst enemies never torment us as we torment ourselves. 
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What poisoned darts we make for our own bosoms! What fiendish 
ingenuity we display in devising cruelties for our poor over-sensitive 
hearts! Surely it is not going too far to say that nearly all the 
sorest hurts of life are self-inflicted ! 

“There are some letters for you, Bennet,” the young wife said. 
She remembered, with a pang of self-reproach, that Major Daughton’s 
death had slipped out of her mind while they had been talking. 

“Letters!” He pounced upon them at once. 

She saw him hastily tear open the black-edged envelope; but not 
a word escaped his lips, and for some moments there was silence. 
He had turned his back on Dulcie, and she lay and watched the 
slowly darkening trees. 

“‘ My father is dead,” he said at last, speaking in a tone of studied 
quietness. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I’ve heard from home. It must have 
been very sudden. Your poor sister will want to see you.” 

“God bless her!” he said abruptly. ‘“She’s been true to me 
through everything. Not one girl in a thousand would have been as 
staunch as Joscelyne !” 

Dulcie did not speak. She was thinking sadly that se had been 
the cause of the family quarrel; if it had not been for her, Bennet 
might have been with his father at the last, and soothed his sister in 
her sorrow. What a nuisance she was to everybody. And what a 
pity it was that they had not put her underground by the baby’s 
side! 

““T wonder,” he went on, “whether she’ll consent to live with us? 
This place wouldn’t be good enough for her, but it would be better 
than leading a lonely life. No,” he added with a sigh, “no, I don’t 
think she'll come to me. It wouldn’t do.” 

A wild idea flashed across Dulcie’s mind at that moment. Should 
she tell Bennet that she was willing to go back to the old father and 
mother in Chalkham, and leave him with Joscelyne alone ? 

No; she did not dare to do it. And Simeon Goss, glad as he 
would be to have his daughter back, would never sanction such a 
step. ‘They were husband and wife, and they must travel on 
together through good and ill. A wife must not forsake her rightful 
place and yield it toa sister. She must keep her position by Bennet’s 
side. That was Simeon’s opinion. 

She looked at him, longing to say how gladly she would do her 
best to welcome Miss Daughton, and he met the gaze of her large 
limpid brown eyes. It was impossible not to understand their 
wordless language, and he answered kindly : 

*‘ Of course I know you would be pleasant to her, Dulcie,” he said. 
“ But the change would be too great. I’m afraid she could never 
get used to the life we live here.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


4 NGLISH country and provincial life at the close of the eighteenth 

century had changed greatly in several of its essential features 

from what it had been at the beginning of the long reign of George 
the Third. 

At the earlier period the aspect of the country itself was for the 
most part desolate and dreary in the extreme. Agriculture had made 
but comparatively little progress, sparse patches of cultivation, 
alternating at wide intervals with the swamps and wastes, which made 
up the prevading features of the landscape. It was the opening out 
of fresh roads in every direction, and the conversion of muddy bridle- 
paths and narrow footways into wide and properly levelled “ turn- 
pikes,” passable for vehicles of every kind, which wrought so material 
a change in the social relations and the manners of English country 
life. 

Between the years 1760 and 1774, upwards of seven hundred 
Inclosure Acts were obtained, while of Turnpike Acts, four hundred 
and fifty-two were passed during the same period. It was a silent 
revolution, but, as the results proved, a most beneficial one. 

The taste and comfort which nowadays are rarely absent from a 
villa or suburban residence of even the humblest kind were seldom 
to be found even among the homes of the country gentry prior to 
the middle of last century. Landscape gardening was confined 
to the seats of the great proprietors, and such a thing as an ordinary 
flower-garden was a by no means usual accessory even to the 
mansion of a gentleman qualified to dub himself a knight of the 
shire. The houses themselves, although generally substantial structures 
enough, were rarely kept in a state of repair and cleanliness such as 
would accord with our modern notions of decency and comfort. The 
stables and kennels were in too close proximity to them, occupying 
the site which is now usually devoted to conservatories and flower- 
borders. ‘The rough fields and stony rutted lanes through which 
the mansion was approached presented the greatest possible contrast 
to the carefully kept avenues, the shaven lawns, and all the ornate 
surroundings of a modern country residence. 

One of the chief points in the education, so-called, of a gentlewoman 
of those days was that she should become a proficient cook ; while, if 
her parents were ambitious that she should shine in after-life as an 
accomplished hostess, she received lessons from a carving-master. 
The chief duty of hospitality, as taught her at home, was for the lady 
to press the guests to eat to repletion, while the main care of the 
master of the house was to induce them to drink to excess. This, it 
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may be, was not an unfitting education for a young woman who was 
destined to become the helpmate of some country boor, who regarded 
a wife in the light of an upper servant, and to whom the company of 
the opposite sex was an irksome restraint on the freedom of social 
intercourse. 

To a woman of any education and refinement an English manor- 
house of a hundred and fifty years ago must have been an intolerable 
home. 

The state of the roads during a great part of the year was such 
as to render visiting impracticable. The library of the Hall probably 
consisted of a book of recipes, the “ Justice of the Peace,” a volume 
of drinking songs, a book of sports, and a tract or two against Popery. 
There were no country book-clubs or London circulating libraries in 
those days. The country town, unless it were one of the chief centres 
of provincial life, had probably not even one bookseller’s shop, and 
was dependent for its literary supplies upon the occasional visits of 
a hawker, or the travelling agent of some large firm, who went round 
with his pack from house to house, or set up a stall from which 
he dispensed his wares on fair or market days. 

This state of things had, however, to a certain extent become 
ameliorated during the last quarter of the century. 

The wife of a country gentleman was no longer content with the 
position of a cook, and her daughters received an education very 
different from that of their grandmothers. They were taught the 
ordinary accomplishments of those days, and the rudiments, at least, 
of a more solid education at a boarding-school ; while a winter in 
London, or a season at Bath, generally sufficed to eradicate any 
rusticity or bashfulness which might still cling to them. 

Of the country squires of that time a contemporary writer has 
handed down a by no means flattering picture. 

Many of them, we are told, “seem born only for the destruction of 
game and the disturbance of their neighbours. ‘They are mere vege- 
tables which grow up and rot on the same spot of ground, except a 
few which are transplanted into the Parliament House. Their whole 
life is hurried away in scampering after foxes, leaping five-bar gates, 
trampling upon the farmers’ corn and swilling October.” Everywhere 
in the literature of the day the rural gentry are described as a coarse, 
overbearing, illiterate race, solely devoted to the stable, the kennel, 
and the bottle. 

In small provincial towns it was the custom among polite society 
to assemble every Sunday evening in tea-gardens, generally known 
as “Little Ranelaghs,” and there regale themselves with cakes and 
home-brewed ale. On moonlight nights—for at other times, owing 
to the scarcity of lamps, the company would have had some difficulty 
in finding their way home—concerts were sometimes held in these 
gardens, while, occasionally, a company of strolling players would 
arrive and give a performance in a barn. 
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The /Vor/d, a contemporary print, draws a caustic picture of country 
society, which was probably not exaggerated in the least. 

The scene is laid at the seat of a rich squire, a magistrate and an 
expectant M.P. It is race-week at a neighbouring town. Accord- 
ingly the company start off in a body, and, after travelling five or six 
miles over a bad road, arrive at the Xed Zion in time for the ordinary. 
The dinner consisted of cold fish, lean chickens, rusty ham, half- 
cooked venison, green fruit and grapeless wines. 

After two hours wasted over this dreary banquet, the diners 
adjourned to the racecourse, where they remained till dusk amid a 
drunken and disorderly mob. Then followed a rush back to the 
town to dress for the Assembly, held in a room over a stable, which 
was redolent of the odours natural to such a locality. This, how- 
ever, seemed in no way to mar the evening’s enjoyment. Dancing 
was kept up with a vigour unknown in these degenerate days. At 
midnight, cold chicken and negus were handed round; and at two in 
the morning the party broke up. 

The ordinary tenant-farmer of the last century differed little from 
the ploughman and carter who lived in his house and were 
domesticated with his family. It seldom happened that he could 
read and write; and a scanty capital sufficed for the rude cultivation 
of the few fields which he held at an easy rent. This primitive 
husbandman has long since merged into the class of ordinary farm 
labourers. Another kind of cultivator, long the pride and boast of 
old England, is rarely to be found nowadays, the greater number 
of small freeholds having been gradually absorbed into the big 
estates. He still exists here and there in Cumberland and one or 
other of the northern counties, living on his ancestral acres and 
maintaining with just pride the ancient and worthy order to which 
he belongs. 

But the rude and ignorant yeomanry were, taking them all in all, 
a better class than the gross and sordid inhabitants of the towns, 
where drunkenness was the all-pervading vice of the middle and 
lower orders. 

In domestic habits the distinction between the two classes was of 
the slightest. The master-tradesman lived with his servants in the 
kitchen, and it was only on Sundays and holidays that the parlour or 
“best room” was made use of. After the day’s business was over, 
the public-house was the common resort, and it was a rare thing for 
its frequenters to reach home in a state of sobriety. Such practices, 
even when kept up from day to day, the year round, involved no loss 
of character, and it would have been considered a very strange and 
frivolous objection to a fellow-townsman who aspired to the dignity of 
alderman, or mayor, that he were an habitual drunkard who rarely went 
sober to bed. 

The chief place of fashionable resort for both town and country 
people was Bath, which long maintained its supremacy over all its rivals 
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Many lively pictures are extant of the mode of life affected by its 
visitors. People in those days amused themselves in much the same 
frivolous and unsatisfactory manner as in our own times, and must 
have yawned through the day with equal persistency. At eight in 
the morning the fashionable world proceeded in deshabille to the 
Pump-room, where they drank the waters while a noisy band 
thundered in the gallery. Beneath the Pump-room was the King’s 
Bath, described as “a huge cistern, where you see the patients of 
both sexes up to their necks in hot water. The ladies wear jackets 
and petticoats of brown linen, with chip hats, in which they fix their 
handkerchiefs.” 

Close to the Pump-room was a coffee-house for ladies, the head- 
quarters of gossip and scandal. But the principal scenes of entertain- 
ment were the two public rooms, where “the company met alternately 
every evening. They are generally crowded with well-dressed people, 
who drink tea in separate parties, play at cards, walk, or sit and 
chat together. ‘Twice a week there is a subscription ball.” 

At this time a species of stage-coach, called “The Machine,” 
occupied two days in going between Bath and London, carrying ten 
inside passengers and sixteen outside, including the driver and guard. 
The fare was twenty-five shillings. Gentlemen who were above 
travelling by a public conveyance frequently advertised for a 
companion to join them in a post-chaise, who in that case would 
divide the charges and diminish the risk of an attack by highwaymen. 

For those among the poorer classes who had occasion to take a 
journey there was the slow, springless road wagon, in which, with 
plenty of fresh straw to lie upon, and a tilt overhead to ward off both 
sun and rain, the travellers jolted along among the boxes, bales and 
general merchandise that filled up the rest of the lumbering vehicle ; 
telling stories and singing songs to beguile the time; and, it may be, 
as happy in their way as the third-class passengers of to-day speeding 
across England at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour. 

T. W. SPEIGHT. 











STORIES OF ANIMALS. 


By Linpon MEApows. 


I.—WATCHED BY WOLVES. 
A BACKWOODS ADVENTURE. 


“THE scene of the present adventure is laid in the very heart of one 

of the vast forests of Lake Ontario, where there stretches nothing 
but an almost unexplored wilderness of wood and water between it 
and the North Pole. 

I was on my way to Butternut Castle, to pay my promised visit to a 
Captain Ramsey, who had grown weary of the world and buried him- 
self in those sequestered solitudes. I was mounted upon a rather 
vicious jet-black horse named Scamper, and, as evening had begun to 
draw in, cast my eye around me in search of some convenient camping- 
ground for the night. I soon found a suitable spot, and, dismounting, 
patted the neck of my steed, removed the bridle and saddle, drove in 
the lasso-pin—leaving about fifteen yards of tether—and courteously 
invited him, if he could find anything that was agreeable to his palate, 
to appropriate it forthwith ; in other words, to get his supper, while I 
got mine. I then set to work to gather withered leaves and rotten 
wood, lighted a fire, and cooked a piece of dried venison, which I ate 
with peculiar relish ; refreshing myself at the same time from a silver 
hunting-flask, which I carried with me in my shooting-jacket pocket. 

Ten minutes after the events I have related to you, a deer happen- 
ing to dart across an opening in the forest, I sent a rifle bullet after 
him. He dropped dead just upon the brink of a little pool of water, 
and I had now a supply of meat that would last me till I reached 
3utternut. So I had no fear, at all events, of death by hunger, nor, as 
I was steering my course all the way by the banks of a river, of 
perishing by thirst. ‘There are other casualties than these to be 
guarded against in a life in the woods, however, as you will shortly 
perceive. 

I was lying on my back upon the large blue Mackinaw blanket that 
I had spread along the ground under me, and gazing up through the 
trees at the stars that were coming out one by one, when I heard the 
howl of wolves. I sprang to my feet instantly. I was not thinking 
of myself when I did this. ‘My horse!” cried I. “In five minutes 
there will not be so much as a bristle of his tail left!” I ran to him; 
he was straining at the picket-pin, trembling with terror, white with 
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foam, his mane positively standing on end. I read “ Wolves!” in 
the expression of his countenance as plainly as I ever read anything 
in my life. 

I snatched up the picket-pin in haste, and ran towards the ruins 
of a sort of hut or shanty, which I had fortunately discovered when I 
went to look for the body of the dead deer. ‘This dilapidated old 
log-building had no doubt been hastily thrown together in troublous 
times by a party of hunters or trappers, as a means of protection from 
the attacks of prowling bands of Indians. It was a godsend to us in 
the present crisis and emergency, and I made for it at the double- 
quick, Scamper following close upon my heels like a great Newfound- 
land dog. 

We had not a moment to lose, and even as it was, the foremost 
wolf, a fellow with fiery glance and a grey muzzle (I christened him 
Grizzle), made a snatch at my coat as I retreated with my back to- 
wards him, and carried away half the tail of it. 

I let the horse go in first, and then, entering myself, forced to the 
door, and dropped the bar upon it. The wolves gave such a howl 
on seeing this that one would have thought the whole forest to be 
full of them, but eight or ten wolves will often make noise enough to 
serve for a hundred. 

As soon as I had taken breath I loaded my rifle, and, mounting on 
Scamper, looked from the window, or rather loophole. I saw upwards 
of fifty glaring eyes fixed on mine. I took a steady aim at the grey- 
muzzled veteran who had deprived me of half my coat-tail, and who 
was evidently the leader of the pack, but, reading my intentions, he 
slunk behind a tree; I killed one of his lieutenants, however, and he 
was eaten up by the rest almost before he had time to utter a cry. 

“A very beautiful illustration of brotherly love,” said I, putting a 
fresh cap on my rifle. ‘‘ Now, my fine fellows, if you think you are 
going to sup upon my horse, you were never more out in your calcula- 
tions, for I will defend the poor beast with the last drop of my blood 
—ay, you may lick your chops, but I will outwit you all yet, cunning 
as you are.” 

I should tell you that, in beating a retreat, I had taken care to 
secure the carcass of the deer, having just time to throw it over my 
horse’s back. I had not time, though, to secure my saddle and bridle, 
and Mackinaw blanket, nor the axe, which the wolves were now paw- 
ing and turning over with a sort of contemptuous curiosity. Tortu- 
nately | had removed my pistols from the holster to my breast-pocket, 
and also my long hunting-knife, both of which afterwards proved very 
useful. I knew something of wolves, and felt pretty sure that there 
was a strong probability of my having to stand a long savage siege ; 
and the question was, whether my horse and I could hold out. 
What was to be done for grass and water? “ Poor Scamper,” said I, 
rubbing his nose with the back of my hand, “I fear thou art in an evil 
case.” He evidently comprehended me, for he gave a loud neigh, which 
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produced a terrible howl from the wolves in return. “ Fool!” cried I, 
giving him a blow with my fist, “ you are only whetting their appetites, 
and making the case worse—don’t do that again for your life!” 

The night came on, the moon rose, but still there sat the wolves. 
I shot another, and he was eaten up in a twinkling, like the former 
one. ‘Qh, if you’re so fond of one another as all that,” said I, “ here 
goes again!” and I was aiming at a third, but they drew off as the 
rifle fell to the level, and were very careful afterwards how they 
exposed their shaggy persons. 

Presently, the whole pack charged the door; but, though old and 
worm-eaten, it was proof against such a feeble attempt. Then my 
elderly friend Grizzle made a fierce spring at the loophole, the others 
preparing to follow if his daring little sortie proved a success. I was 
perfectly astounded at the fellow’s audacity; and, drawing back my 
face quickly and extending my arm, ripped his nose open with my 
knife. The blood flowed from the wound, and had the rest once 
lapped it—a polite attention they seem quite ready to render—there 
would have been a speedy end to Grizzle. 

I thought perhaps if I threw the besieging party some of the deer 
I had shot they might be prevailed upon to go off; so I cut large 
pieces, and flung them out. There was a great deal of fighting over 
this dainty ; but instead of appeasing their appetites, it only made 
them more ferocious; and several, leaping again at the loop-hole, 
tried to force an entrance, while I slit their noses for them as before. 
By-and-by, when they found there was no more deer’s meat forth- 
coming, they drew off one at a time, and I thought I had at last got 
rid of my troublesome neighbours. 

Another hour or two elapsed, morning began to break; I felt sure 
they had gone, and unbolting the shanty door, looked cautiously out 
in each direction. 

No signs of the enemy; so I began to walk coolly towards my 
Mackinaw, upon which there was an immediate howl from the hiding 
wolves, and a well-planned rush of the whole pack towards the hut. 
I ran back, rest assured, as fast as my legs could carry me, and got 
safely in; but not before that scoundrel Grizzle had made another 
grab at my shooting-jacket skirts, and carried away the remaining 
instalment of tail. This put me into a great rage, and I tried to drive 
a bullet through his body; but he was too old a stager to be caught 
in that way; and I could positively see him pulling faces at me 
afterwards in the moonlight, from behind the trunk of a large 
hemlock. 

Day had now fairly broken, and I began to get hungry. I had 
some dried bear’s-meat sandwiches, three days old, in my pocket, and 
ate some of them. Scamper put his head out for a share, and I 
could not refuse it. I produced my flask also, and took a light sip 
of some sherry that it contained. Scamper wished to partake of this, 
too, and I poured a few drops into his mouth, of which he seemed 
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highly to approve. The poor beast was, no doubt, getting thirsty. 
By-and-by, he made signals for more sandwiches, which I affected 
not to understand. ‘This gave great offence, but towards mid-day I 
took a little refreshment myself, and gave him what I could spare, as 
well as poured a few drops more of the sherry into his mouth. 

About noon, he grew furiously ravenous, and, laying back his ears 
and rolling his eyes hideously, threatened to bite and trample on me 
if I did not quickly satisfy his cravings. I struck him a heavy blow 
on the head for this piece of impudence, and he behaved better for 
a time ; but in the evening he got to his old tricks again, and jamming 
my body against the side of the hut, nearly squeezed me to death. 

“You vicious brute!” cried I, now in a thorough rage, and almost 
braining him with the butt end of my rifle, “if you do that again I 
will lay you dead at my feet—no, stay, out you go—you deserve to 
be eaten, and eaten you shall be!” and I half unbarred the door. 
Scamper understood me, and if ever a horse looked penitent and 
begged pardon, Scamper was that horse; so I let the bar fall back 
into its old place, but kept my pistol ready to put to his ear on the 
first repetition of the offence. 

I had made repeated attempts to shoot the wolves, and had 
succeeded in killing many; but, on perceiving that the numbers, 
instead of diminishing, appeared rather to increase, I had desisted, 
finding it only a useless expenditure of powder and bullets, upon 
which one can scarcely set too high a value in the bush. 

My situation now, with that of my steed, began to grow really 
desperate ; night came on once more, and the whole forest in front 
of me was lighted up with gleaming eyeballs. ‘There were continual 
rushes at the door and raids at the loop-hole ; and at length, to the 
intense fright of the horse, a wolf succeeded in gaining a footing 
upon the woodwork of the window, and, overbalancing himself, rolled 
to the ground. But this did not alarm me much, as I knew that 
more than one wolf could not enter at a time, and he, unbacked by 
others, would be easily despatched. I beat out the brains of the 
present one in a moment, and, as I had my hand in, hoped more 
would come, but whether they suspected that the experiment had 
proved a dangerous one, or whether they had some other good 
private reasons for declining to follow it up, no second wolf entered 
by the window. 

A new thought then struck me. I unbarred the door (Scamper 
trembled as I did so), and opened it sufficiently wide to admit the 
head of a wolf, carefully securing it against a charge from the main 
body. The challenge was quickly accepted. A fierce head appeared, 
and, forcing the door to again, I drew my knife twice across the rash 
intruder’s throat ; then, watching my opportunity, dragged in the dead 
body. A second time the ruse succeeded, but not a third, for the 
pack drew off with a howl, that, in my simplicity, I believed to be the 
signal for the raising of the siege. 
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After waiting two or three hours, and seeing no eyes anywhere 
about, I resolved to jump upon Scamper and make a run of it, but 
Scamper had no such intentions; he refused to budge an inch. 
Fearing he might be suffering from his long fast, I tried him with 
blood from one of the dead wolves, but he wouldn’t touch it. [ 
next cut a strip of the deer’s flesh, and tied it in his mouth; this 
refreshed him, so I repeated it, and, slapping him on the back, cried, 
“Cheer up, old beast, we'll out-manceuvre those skulking villains yet ; 
only wait till the morning.” I was not particularly sanguine, though, 
that the morning would materially ameliorate our prospects. 

About the middle of the night, I had another new idea. I 
dreaded the thought of losing Scamper. I could not perform my 
journey well without him ; and besides, though a vicious beast now 
and then, I was loth to abandon an old friend in trouble. 

He must have grass—or leaves—and water, and I would get him 
them at all hazards. 

I knew where both of these were to be found, but the difficulty 
was to procure them, for I had an uncomfortable suspicion that 
Master Grizzle and his grey-muzzled followers were still lurking in the 
neighbourhood, and he had a trick of attacking one in rear, which 
proved particularly embarrassing. I looked narrowly around from 
the loop, and, seeing no eyes and hearing no howls, determined to 
venture. I waited till the moon hid herself behind a cloud, then 
opened the door, drew it quietly to behind me, and slipped into the 
forest. I knew that if the wolves made a dash now for the hut it 
would be all over with poor Scamper, but I had always a keen relish 
for adventure, and, once out, I would not turn back. 

“If a solitary wolf has been left as sentinel,” thought I, “the case 
is a desperate one; they may have all drawn off for the present, 
however, and I believe they have.” 

[ had a waterproof coat fastened to my saddle, which lay at about 
thirty yards’ distance. I must obtain possession of this ; I could do 
nothing without it, and I accordingly secured it first of all. I then 
nearly filled it with fresh grass and leaves from the river’s edge, 
gathered up the four sides, and lowering the whole into the water, 
orought up at least a couple of gallons safely. 

Having succeeded thus far, I was just beginning to move cheerfully 
back to the hut, when that prodigious—not horse, but ass—Scamper, 
missing me, I suppose, and trembling for his skin, gave a loud, wild, 
shrill, startling neigh. I nearly dropped the coat in my supreme disgust 
and mortification. I knew the neigh must bring back the wolves, 
and, therefore, that there was not a moment to be lost. Nor was 
there ; I heard and saw them coming, and, spilling some of the water 
and leaves in my haste, darted towards the door, gained it, and got 
in, but not before that intense vagabond, Grizzle, had made a third 
snatch at the dilapidated skirts of my unfortunate garment and 
rendered himself exceedingly unpleasant. Whether he had been 
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informed that Englishmen generally wore ¢hree tails to their coats, or 
not, I cannot say ; but such seemed to be his impression ; and it was 
not without a struggle that I contrived to shake him off, slam the 
shanty door in his face, and set my back to it to prevent the forcible 
ingress of himself and party. 

You should have seen Scamper eat the grass and drink the water! 
it would have done you good. He plunged his head down into them 
to his very eyes, which glistened with ecstasy; then gave another 
shrill neigh, which was replied to by a wild howl from all the wolves, 
that echoed far away through the forest. 

There was no fear of my horse starving now for the present, but 
it was necessary to give him more food and water in the morning, 
and I had hit upon a plan of doing so in the very teeth of our hungry 
assailants. I had brought my axe in with me when I returned from 
the little foraging excursion just described, and with this I wrenched 
up one of the pieces of timber that formed the roof of the back part 
of the shanty. I did this as quietly as I could, and looked out. I 
hoped to find a secret exit and entrance again by this means, for if I 
left the hut through the door below, I, of course, could scarcely 
expect the horse to secure it after me; and if I left it unfastened, the 
wolves would be sure to pull him down and eat him during my 
absence. 

Accordingly, I looked out, and what was my annoyance now to see 
a small and select party of the enemy on the watch there also, with 
their heads cocked knowingly a little on one side and a most insulting 
smirk on their countenances, as though they were enjoying my disap- 
pointment and chagrin! Still, I did not give the thing quite up. I 
was resolved, if possible, to get the grass and water, and had already 
leapt down to do so, when I found it expedient to retrace my steps 
rather precipitately, as there was an instant rush towards the detached 
timber, and I saw, in the event of absenting myself for even a minute, 
what would be the consequence of the indiscretion. As it was, the 
wolves sprang upon the roof and glared down upon us, threatening to 
enter by dozens, till I shot one with my pistol and wounded another 
with my axe. Then they drew off again, and amused themselves by 
howling in concert. 

At this interesting juncture a new catastrophe threatened. That 
ingenious and enterprising rascal, Grizzle, in the absence of better 
employment for his teeth, had discovered that my saddle was eatable 
(he had a sort of presentiment, I suppose, that it must be made of 
pigskin), and after trying the flavour for a moment with evident 
satisfaction, commenced upon the somewhat novel and indigestible 
dish in right earnest. This would never do, and, reloading promptly, 
I took aim just between his eyes. I believe the bullet must have 
struck him, for he shook his head violently, sneezed, and retired 
quickly into cover. Another shot or two saved the saddle, though 
I had to keep a strict and jealous watch ove: it still. 
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I have little more to relate; the adventure soon now came toa 
close. I was not killed, nor was my horse eaten. Just at the very 
moment when I began to fear one of two things, viz., either that 
Scamper must die of hunger, or be sacrificed to the voracity of our 
bloodthirsty besiegers, I heard one long appalling howl, louder than 
any that had yet saluted my ears ; then there was a sudden scampering 
noise, as of many hundred retreating feet, and then a dead silence ; 
if I except the quivering of some withered leaves on a branch, and 
the drowsy tapping of a scarlet-crested wood-pecker upon the topmost 
bough of a neighbouring beech-tree. Nor did I see anything more 
of our friends the wolves. What had occurred to call them off, and 
why they did not come back, I am not prepared to say ; perhaps they 
had other business on hand ; perhaps they had struck upon the trail 
of a moose deer; or perhaps an unpostponable appointment 
in some distant part of the forest demanded their immediate 
attention and presence; however this might be, the last I saw of 
them, on looking from the loophole, was my old enemy Grizzle’s 
yellow-grey head and bushy tail, as he led the pack at an easy gallop 
over a gentle rise in the woody landscape to the left of the log-hut 
in which my steed and I had found so timely a shelter and 
protection. 

The Canadian wolves are not, as a rule, quite so fierce and 
dangerous as their notorious namesakes of France and Russia, except 
in the very severe winters and when hard pressed by hunger, and then 
a pack of them would not scruple to attack (and eat if possible) the 
arch-fiend himself. But a single wolf is a monstrous coward. I once 
met a settler with a large and powerful one in a sack, and got him to 
turn the animal out in his log-hut for my inspection. It crouched in 
the furthest corner, and grovelled and fawned upon us in the most 
abject way. I had never seen a more pitiable object. Nor did it 
offer any objection to being taken presently by the neck and tail and 
pitched contemptuously into the sack again. What became of it 
afterwards I do not know. 


IIL.—OGLED BY AN OWL. 


“T had often,” said a friend to me one day, “heard of animals 
feigning death, either under circumstances of fear, or as a means to 
some cunning end, and of their even assuming all its attendant 
rigidity ;” but I had never myself witnessed anything of the kind 
until the following amusing instance came under my notice. 

I was the happy possessor of a favourite pair of foreign doves, which 
had been presented to me by the captain of a ship. ‘They occupied a 
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picturesque little cote in one corner of my lawn, upon which I kept 
a watchful and jealous eye. 

One cold moonlight night in winter, however, being awakened bya 
great flapping of wings and plaintive cooing, unusual at this hour, and 
fearing that thieves had got into the garden, I hurried on what articles 
of clothing I could seize at the moment (I fear, like Wordsworth’s 
interesting child, I was rather “ wildly clad”), and rushed out to see 
what was the matter. ‘The doves were perched upon a neighbouring 
lilac-tree, but hopped down at my call. So far all was well, but what 
had occasioned the disturbance? I dragged a bench that stood near, 
to the pillar of the cote, mounted upon it, and put my hand into one 
of the holes. Nothing there. I then examined the second and 
third, and felt something suspicious ; it was soft, feathered, stout, and 
about ten inches long. I drew the intruder out ; it was an owl—but 
dead, apparently, and stiff as a hoop-stick. 

“Strange,” muttered I, “but I should like a closer look at you, 
my friend ;” so, soothing the doves, and assuring them that all alarm 
was now over, I returned to the house, shut°up the daring nocturnal 
marauder in my study cupboard, where I kept my spare surplice, and 
made my way back to bed. 

The next morning I told my wife and daughter of the night’s 
adventure, and the breakfast-things having been cleared away, drew 
my deceased friend, still stiff and lifeless, from the closet, and laid him 
flat on his back upon the middle of the table. I felt his body, and, 
finding it warm, began to suspect that he was no more dead than I 
was. 

“Now, my dears,” said I to the two ladies, ‘I am much mistaken 
if we do not witness something worth looking at. This fellow, well 
knowing that he merits capital punishment, pretends to be defunct, 
and intends to keep up the joke until an opportunity of escape 
presents itself. We will sit quietly in the bay-window here, draw the 
curtain, thus, and watch him. Maintain perfect silence, do not stir, 
and, if you can conveniently suspend your breathing for about a 
quarter of an hour, so much the better.” 

Five minutes—no sign of life on the part of the bird; six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, twelve, fifteen—a slight twitching of one claw; 
sixteen, seventeen—a movement of the feathers; eighteen, nineteen 
—+yes, I was not mistaken, one eye was opening very, very cautiously ; 
and now the other. I saw them both roll inquiringly round the 
room, but that was all at present. Anon, the head was quietly 
turned, first to right and then to left, and a further careful inspection 
made of the premises. Finding all satisfactory, the owl next rolled 
gradually over upon his chest—or what answered to it—rose stealthily 
to his legs, and took a fresh survey of the apartment, gave himself a 
little shake, walked most demurely, with his back towards us, to the 
edge of the table, plumped down upon the carpet; proceeded, at a 
funereal pace, to the door, which happened to be open, and, having 
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arrived there, turned round very slowly (he evidently knew that we 
were watching), and gave us a droll look which I shall not easily 
forget (my wife declared that he winked), and disappeared. As he 
had afforded us some little entertainment, I thought he was quite 
deserving of his life and liberty, and the postman just then appearing 
with the letters, I offered no obstacle to the animal’s escape. 

“But,” threatened I, as he flew off with a whoop and a screech, 
“dare to enter that dovecote again, my boy, and I will shoot you, as 
sure as my name is Lindon Meadows.” 


Note.—I wish to correct a wrong impression under which I laboured. I 
learned, a day or two after the events above related, that owls—though 
country gentlemen and farmers sometimes think to the contrary—do not 
prey upon birds. They simply enter the cotes with the view of searching 
for rats and mice, which come when they can to devour the eggs of the 
doves and pigeons. I make this amende honorable for fear of laying myself 
open to action for libel, and consequent heavy damages. 


IIlL—THE WOLF AND THE WILD TURKEY. 


BaPTIsTE was a French-Canadian hunter, who had been my guide 
and companion through many a long stretch of primeval forest, and 
over many a wild league of river, studded with golden islands and 
rich in foaming rapid and tumbling cataract. It was a fine, though 
somewhat chilly, autumnal evening; we had partaken of our supper, 
and were now seated by the camp-fire in a romantic glen, with the 
roar of a magnificent fall sounding pleasantly in our ears, but not so 
near as to interrupt easy conversation. We had been telling stories, 
and relating our mutual adventures; but there was one hunter- 
experience of Baptiste’s which he had often hinted at, and yet had 
always seemed reluctant to enter upon. 

“Come now,” said I, coaxingly; “I want to hear that tale about 
the wolf and the wild turkey, and there is no time like the present.” 

‘Ah, monsieur,” returned Baptiste, with one of his humorous 
shrugs, “it lies heavy on my conscience.” 

“Then why not confess to the priest when down at Three Rivers, 
and get absolution, like a good Catholic.” 

“That is expensive work, monsieur. Father Roche is rather 
exacting, and dollars are not too plentiful with poor Baptiste ; 
besides, my grandfather is still in purgatory. I got my father out 
a month or two since, and thought it would be no disrespect to the 
old gentleman if I left him there a little longer.” 

“Humph! well, to the story.” 

** As you will, monsieur; but it hurts me to think of it.” 

“Take a pull at the sherry in this flask, Baptiste” (some I had 
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brought with me for my own private drinking), “you have a feeling 
heart, and it is easily touched.” 

“C'est vrai, monsieur ;” and he gratefully accepted a dose of the 
cordial prescribed. 

“T can get on better now,” he said, waving his stump of pipe with 
the graceful air peculiar to the French-Canadian. “I had been 
crawling through the forest one day, and trailing my rifle after me, 
when on a sudden I chanced to come on a wolf who had caught a 
wild turkey—vulgarly called a ‘gobbler.’ He had laid it down, and 
was looking at it tenderly, of course quite unaware of my presence, 
as I took care to keep in hiding behind a tree. We will call this 
wolf Le Coquin, that you may comprehend matters more clearly. 
Le Coquin, permit me to explain, monsieur, means ‘ the rascal.’” 

** Many thanks ; proceed.” 

“*Now, what does this rogue mean to do,’ said I to myself; 
‘make a meal of this delicate morsel, or bury it for his dinner 
to-morrow?’ The latter, evidently, as he looked thoughtful for a 
moment, then began to scrape a hole in the soil. Le Coquin is not 
hungry now, and wishes to preserve the bird for future picking, 
provident fellow! As soon as the hole was deep enough, he put the 
turkey in as gently as though he had been performing the part of 
undertaker at an infant’s funeral, covered it up, and smoothed all over 
comfortably with his tail, drawing that backwards and forwards in 
a most business-like way. Then he took a little run past the spot, 
sniffing as he went, to see if there was any taint in the wind to 
let other prowlers into the secret. No; all was snug, and, sitting 
down, he seemed to be turning some course of procedure over in his 
mind. Having arrived at a satisfactory settlement of the question, 
whatever it may have been, he then sprang to his feet and disappeared. 

“* Bon!’ observed I; ‘so far, so good, Monsieur Coquin ; but 
wild turkey is a dish not to be despised. I am partial to it as well as 
yourself, and shall, therefore, take the liberty of appropriating your 
prize.’ So saying, or thinking, I crept out of my cover, and quietly 
exhuming the dainty, and restoring the ground to its former state, 
returned to my tree and post of observation. 

** A new idea then struck me. Ah! monsieur, now we come to the 
painful part of the business.” 

“As I observed just now, you have a feeling heart, Baptiste ; /00 
feeling, I fear, for every-day life; take another sip out of the flask,” 
throwing it towards him. 

“* Merci, monsieur, merci, I will combat with my weakness. I 
began to guess what my friend Le Coquin was about todo. ‘The 
rascal has an evil squint; he does not enjoy a very good reputation 
among his confréres; and he wishes to recover their favour and 
friendship by giving them a feast. Yes; and in less than twenty 
minutes he will come back with a party. What will be the natural 
consequence? Poor devil! I already regret my roguery, and would 
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gladly undo what I have done, were there time; it is but a wolf, it is 
true, but the thing was dishonest and cruel.’” 

Here Baptiste broke down again, and the cordial was once more 
in requisition, 

“You are too sensitive, comrade,” I said, “ but I confess, under 
similar circumstances, I should feel as you do; take comfort, and, if 
not asking too much, pray proceed with your story.” 

Baptiste screwed on the top of the silver flask with a dolorous 
expression of countenance, and resumed his narrative. 

*T seriously intended restitution, monsieur, but it was too late. I 
heard howls, and the pattering of feet, and presently back came 
Le Coquin, in high spirits, followed by six wolves, headed by an old 
fellow with a grey muzzle and superior look of intelligence. With 
your permission we will compliment him, for the sake of distinction 
again, with the rank of Le Capitaine, as he was the leader and 
patriarch of the party. Le Coquin, frisking joyously in front of the 
troop, invited them to come on, and assist in the disinterment of his 
prize ; but Le Capitaine signalled ‘ No, we will sit here’ (at a distance 
of about ten yards) ‘and look on.’ ‘They accordingly ranged 


themselves as follows :— 
* 


* 


two rows, each consisting of three guests, and Le Capitaine a trifle in 
advance. 

“* Ah,’ reflected I, ‘ Le Coquin is a greater rascal than I took him 
for, in spite of his protestations to the contrary. Having had a long 
experience of his lies and duplicity, these grey-whiskered gentlemen 
don’t really believe that he has any treat at all in store for them. 
That is the reason why they are in no hurry to play pick-axe and 
shovel. He is infor it! I pity him from my heart; see how he 
protests against their ungenerous incredulity! Watch his brave air 
all disregarded and ignored !’ 

“In spite of my sorrow and regrets, monsieur, I could not, for the 
life of me, help laughing at the droll smirk on the countenances of 
the six wolves (not on that of Le Capitaine, which wore an expression 
of calm severity) as they sat so patiently there, giving a gape now and 
then, and a glance up at the tree-tops, while Le Coquin was busily 
throwing out the earth, and at the same time casting a reproachful 
look, ever and anon, at the expectant group for having unhandsomely 
doubted his honour. At length he had got deep enough, and a 
marked change came over his features. 1 may say, monsieur, that 
that wolf turned pale, and looked sick. A few more feeble scoops 
with his paws, another sniff or two to right and left, a sudden collapse 
of all his enthusiasm, a pitiful howl, and a wretched grovelling in the 
dust, mournful to see. I longed to spring from my cover and restore 
my ill-gotten booty, but I saw that this, so far from saving him, would 
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only result in a general scamper, after which prompt justice would 
certainly be administered on the delinquent. Le Coquin was 
gradually advancing, flat upon his stomach, fawning and begging for 
mercy, till he arrived within a foot of his judge——__I can scarcely 
finish, monsieur, it was too affecting.” 

Here Baptiste stretched out his hand in an absent way, seized the 
sherry flask, and refreshed his drooping spirits with a deep potation, 
sighed, pushed some fresh tobacco into his pipe, lighted it, drew a 
whiff or two with a melancholy shake of the head and went on. 

“ Le Capitaine gave a meaning snort, and glanced at his comrades ; 
they placed their noses together, rolled their eyes horribly, tossed their 
heads into the air, and howled in concert; then springing to their 
feet and falling tooth and nail upon poor Le Coquin, literally tore 
him to bits—Le Capitaine getting by far the largest piece.” Baptiste 
was now thoroughly overcome, and, endeavouring to stifle his remorse 
by another application to the sherry, drained it to the last drop. 

“Ah, a case of wrong verdict,” said I; “very sad indeed.” 

“ But quite as just a one as your twelve jurymen in the settlements 
(there were but six in this case) have pronounced over many an 
innocent man, monsieur.” 

“And what did you do with the wild turkey?” I asked, finding 
Baptiste a little reticent on that subject. 

“T ate him for my supper that same night, monsieur. You have 
no idea how delicious these gobblers are, cooked in our simple back- 
woods fashion! Vor/a/ I shall now try and snatch a wink of sleep, 
and recommend you to do the same, monsieur, or we shall neither of 
us be fit for our work to-morrow.” 


—— ee 
eS 


UNFULFILLED. 


WHAT is, is sad; what is not, sadder still. 
The empty years, when all the fields are bare, 
No flower, no fruit gives promise anywhere, 
Are worse than years when heavy wheat-ears fill, 
And ripple golden on the breezy hill, 
And vines droop ‘neath the grapes we tend with care, 
And think, “On such a day, my love shall share 
These kindly fruits which for her sake I till!” 
E’en tho’ we never bring the harvest in, 
Better to sow, tho’ we should never reap ; 
Better to love, tho’ love we never win; 
Better to lose, than nothing have to keep: 
For, come what will to-morrow, yesterday 
Is ours for evermore, is safe for aye! 
Mary A. M. Marks, 
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SIGNS AND WONDERS. 


e [7s all very well for you, Mr. Polsue,” said the drill-sergeant, “to 

go talking about Christian brotherhood and all that. You're a 
churchwarden, and have to talk that way. But just let me throw in 
a word about tithes between you and Dicky Wade, and see whether 
you wouldn’t be on it both of you, like a dog ona bone. Who burnt 
the Protestants but the Catholics, and who burnt the Catholics but the 
Protestants ? ” 

** A’m sure, Sergeant,” said Dicky, “a have no wish t’ burn Maist’ 
Polsue.” 

“TI hope Dicky won’t be burned—at least prematurely,” said I. 

“** Prematurely !’” shouted Dicky, jumping up. ‘A see t’ mark of 
predestination on your forehead, Jan Polsue.” 

“Mark time there, Dicky,” said the Sergeant; “don’t you advance 
out of the alignment, or I can’t tell you the tale I was going to tell 
you.” 

“ Order for the Sergeant,” said I. 

“Iss, sure, order for Sergeant,” said Dicky. 

“You must let me make the advance in my own way. NowlI go 
to church. For one thing, I got into the way of it when I was in the 
army. Foranother, while there is a state church, I feel myself bound, 
as a representative of the state, to go to it.” 

“Like policemen over to Trevenna goeth to church though he be 
Bible Christian ’nself,” said Dicky. 

**T don’t know that I should do that if I were a dissenter,” said the 
Sergeant. 

“But policemen goeth because ’ll be more likely to be wanted at 
church than at chapel.” 

“IT went to chapel once,” said the Sergeant, taking his pipe out 
of his mouth, letting out, little by little, a dribble of smoke, and 
looking at it thoughtfully, as if he saw re-acted there the scenes of the 
past. ‘‘I was in Bodmin then with the first battalion, the old thirty- 
second. The young woman I was walking out with then went to 
chapel, and I went with her. I was in uniform, of course ; it was 
before I took to drilling Saturday-afternoon-soldiers. Everything went 
all right until the preacher pointed me out, calling attention to my red 
tunic and calling me an Erastian. ‘The C. O. himself bailed me out, 
and I got my first stripe almost directly after. That was Christian 
brotherhood. But I was going to tell you something that goes further 
than Christian brotherhood. Now, Dicky, they call you Farmer 
Hoskin’s curate ;«did you ever hear of Ahab and Benhadad ?” 

“First Kings, chapter twenty-two, verse thirty-three,” said Dicky. 
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** Ahab spared Benhadad’s life because they were both masons ; but 
for a very good reason, they were not Christians. Though ‘that is 
another story.’ This is mine. You know that when the Egyptian 
War broke out, the first battalion left Bodmin for Plymouth, and 
from Plymouth sailed for Egypt. We lay at Cairo fora time. Such 
quarters! Some of you chaps know what it’s like to sleep under a 
thatched roof; but heaven save you from quarters in our cellars in 
Cairo. Stone-flagged they were, and full of vermin, and the Scots 
Guards, who lay alongside us, used to the life of London, felt it worse 
than we did. So we were very glad to be on the move when the 
fighting line left for the front. Not that we liked it very much when 
we got to work; but anything was better than the live stock of 
Cairo. 

“Tt was some time after that we began to look back with some 
sadness to the time when, if we did have a few fleas at night, at least 
we had our victuals regular. You'll always find it the same with 
soldiers, especially old soldiers; they grumble. They are always 
looking longingly at something a bit behind them. ‘Some other 
people are like that too, I think. Well, one night, we were doing 
outpost duty on the extreme left of the alignment ; ‘I’ Company, we 
were, Captain Tresidder. Some of you must know him, he belongs 
to Polseath. Big, fair man, now major of the left-half battalion. 

“¢ Sergeant Hardin’,’ said Captain Tresidder; he never did sound 
his final g’s, he was always quite the gentleman, though most pleasant ; 
‘just come round with me to see that everything is right and everyone 
on the alert.’ 

“TI joined him, and we began to go the rounds, going out a bit 
when we fancied we heard or saw anything that wanted looking into ; 
but not taking very much care, as we were thinking far more of finding 
the sentries alive to their duties according to the red book and its 
theories than of being found out ourselves by the practical dangers of 
the desert. Captain Tresidder and I got out beyond the lines further 
than we had meant to get. We were going through the scrub, talking 
together, because, as I said, Captain Tresidder was a very pleasant 
officer, and didn’t do as some officers do who confine their conversa- 
tion with sergeants and rank and file to a little swearing more or less 
mild according to the occasion. 

“With the palaver we got a good way, and were just turning back, 
when something came out of the darkness, and hit Captain Tresidder 
on the side of the head, and he rolled over and over, just like you see 
a rabbit do on Pencaro. I was slewing the Martini off my shoulder ; 
but before I could get my fingers on the trigger, something hit me 
under the ear, and I don’t remember any more. ‘The next thing I do 
remember made me sorry I ever came to. I do not suppose any of 
you were ever put in the guardroom when you came home at night ; 
but if you have, and if you will multiply your next morning’s feelings 
by twenty, you will know a little of what I felt. My head was 
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splitting, my tongue was too big for my mouth and felt like leather, 
and I was all over deadly sick. I just sat up, looked around me, and 
found that I was in a nullah amidst the scrub, and that Captain 
Tresidder was sitting near me. 

*** Hallo, Hardin’,’ said he, ‘I’ve been trying to bring you round ; 
but I didn’t have much luck. What do you think of our friends up 
there ?’ 

** And there sat, as I saw when I looked up, a dozen impassive and 
unmoved dervishes, who didn’t seem to take any stock in us. Very 
funny people they are. Generally, nothing makes them laugh or cry, 
or do anything out of the ordinary; but, once get them fighting, 
there’s no holding them. They get mad when they get religious. 
But I’ve known people do that in England. Haven't you Dicky? 
Well, there we two were, unarmed, for they had taken the Captain’s 
sword and revolver, and my Martini and sword bayonet—that was the 
time you know when a sergeant wore a good long piece of steel to 
tickle his calves, instead of a penknife on his belt as he has now—and 
what were we to do with all those grim images, about as lively as 
mummies, but each with a long heavy sword on his knees, and a 
nasty look in his eye? 

*** What’s to be done, Sergeant ?’ said Captain Tresidder. 

«The best thing that could happen to myself, sir,’ I said, ‘ would 
be either to get something to drink or to die.’ 

“ He laughed a bit in a grim way, and said: 

“<7 don’t think you'll get the drink. But it’s no use lyin’ here. 
They can’t do more than kill us. We must just walk straight out.’ 

*¢T’m with you, sir,’ said I. 

“*So he gave me an arm and helped me up to my feet ; for that wipe 
over the ear had taken all the go out of me, and I was so giddy when 
I stood up, that had it not been for his arm round me I should have 
fallen to the ground. We struggled up the side of the great ditch, 
while the dervishes got up and wandered along in a general kind of 
way to meet us. Their leader was a man about sixty, or even more, 
by the look of his brown, wrinkled face, and white hair and beard, but 
as upright as I am, and, in physique and figure, he did not look over 
thirty years of age. He motioned to two of his men to come 
forward to meet us, and they did so with their drawn swords in their 
hands. 

“T thought it was all up; we were both unarmed, and I felt as sick 
as a dog. But there is nothing like a big muscular Arab with a 
naked sword in front of you to knock the giddiness out of your head. 

“¢* Well, Sergeant Hardin’,’ said Captain Tresidder, ‘here’s an end 
to my majority and your colour-sergeancy. This means my first- 
lieutenant gets his company, and a corporal gets his third stripe. I 
hope I have always been well liked by the non-commissioned 
officers.’ 

*** Always, sir,’ said I. 
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“¢T’m glad of that,’ he said, ‘because that was my duty in the 
state of life unto which it has pleased God to call me. Come on, 
let’s get to the front and get it over.’ 

“We walked forward to meet the two tall Arabs whose hands 
tightened on their swords, and whose lips began to relax with the 
coming delight of killing a Christian. I won’t trouble you about my 
emotions and feelings. You'll find enough of them in any book 
where people nearly get killed. Besides I don’t remember that I did 
think of anything except the Arabs with the swords. I was leaning 
on Captain Tresidder’s arm, for I couldn’t walk straight, when I felt 
his elbow tighten over mine. ‘ Hardin’,’ he said, ‘can you see 
some kind of a charm hangin’ round the chief's neck ?’ 

*** Tt looks to me like a double triangle, sir.’ 

*¢Tt’s worth tryin’, anyhow.’ 

“T didn’t know what he meant; but, with that, he pulled his arm 
away from mine and ran forward. The two Arabs rushed towards 
him ; but some sign passed between him and the chief, and the latter 
called them back. They went back snarling and growling, like dogs 
anxious for a fight snarl and growl even when they come to heel. I 
didn’t know then what the sign was; I only had the feeling that some 
sign had been exchanged. Then Captain Tresidder and the chief 
approached each other, and how they communicated with each other 
I did not know, as neither spoke the other’s language. But com- 
municate in some way they did, and to such good effect that Captain 
Tresidder walked off with the chief, singing out to me to follow, which 
I did between the two Arabs, who appeared no better pleased to lose 
their prey than Christian Englishmen like you or I would have been 
in like case. 

“We walked on and on for a long time, and I thought all the while 
that we might be going to the place of execution. The only thing 
that kept me going was that Captain Tresidder was in front, and 
seemed very easy in his mind and on friendly terms with the old Arab. 
After some time we walked up a small hill and I got very tired; but, 
just before I got to the top, I saw the Arab point out something to 
the Captain, who had already got up there. And then I heard a 
sound that brightened my drooping heart, straightened my stooping 
back, and made me step out again. It was the bugle in our camp 
sounding, “‘ Haste to the cook-house door,” and that told me two 
things. We were close to our camp, and it was breakfast-time. As 
I came to the top I saw it not a mile in front of me. The Captain 
and I said a friendly good-bye to the chief and the two others who 
had come with us, and after shaking hands, English fashion, we went 
on our way and saw them no more. I didn’t know what to make of 
the whole affair. I knew Captain Tresidder too well to think any 
harm of him ; but it seemed strange to find an English officer exchang- 
ing signs with the enemy, and, as a result, saving his own life and mine 
into the bargain. So when the Captain turned to me and said— 
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**¢ What do you make of that ?’ I answered : 

“¢T don’t make anything of it, sir.’ 

“Well, you think over it; and, apropos, if you see your way to 
become a freemason—I think the colour-sergeancy will be vacant 
soon.’ 

“Then I saw the reason why we had not been killed, and I tell you 
all you had better become masons. If I hadn’t been with a mason, 
I shouldn’t be here. And if I hadn’t become a mason, I don’t 
suppose I should ever have become colour-sergeant. You ask 
anyone in the army. He'll tell you. 

*‘ After all, masonry is good for you. It’s a corporate conscience, 
which can exist among people who have no individual conscience ; 
for a gang of thieves couldn’t carry on business without a common 
understanding or faith in each other. And that implies a corporate 
conscience. That’s why I think you had all better get initiated at 
once. It would be better for you all to have a share of a conscience 
than none at all.” 


RISPETTI ON THE WILD-FLOWERS. 


ANEMONES. 
i. 


Like pearls among the green, ye shine and make 
The woodland beauteous in the eye of day ; 

Fair wind-flowers, ye are precious for the sake 
Of Procris, when by you she wounded lay ; 

Ye haunt my fancy with the sense of rest 

Born of the pain that stirs the tender breast. 
Oh! when I welcome you in Spring again, 
I scarce can tell if I feel joy or pain. 


II. 
TRIBUTE DUE. 


For in the Spring-time long gone by I walked 
With one I loved in woodland where ye grew. 
Of many lovely things we, loving, talked, 
But all, all seemed to tribute take of you: 
For ye were at our feet with tender eye 
That seemed to know of love and destiny. 
Oh! wind-flower sweet, I fain would render due 
For all the gladness I have won from you. 


A. H. Japp, LL.D. 
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